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The place and use of goals 
in learning 


GOAL is the end or object aimed at. 

It is not just a wish or a belief that 
a certain result is desirable, without in- 
tention to produce or secure the result. 
Goals are determiners of action, of be- 
havior. Not only is a goal a determiner 
of the action or activities to engage 
in to reach the goal, it is a determiner 
of what will be satisfying and what 
will be annoying. 

Success and error (right and wrong) 
during performance exist only in relation 
to a goal. If one has no goal, he can 
make no errors with respect to it. Nor 
can one make progress in reaching a 
goal he does not have. Success and error have no significance 
for one except as they relate to his goal. 


Carsie Hammonds 


Without knowledge of success and error in attempting to 
attain one’s goal, practice is futile in improving performance. 
This fact has been proved many times in experimental work. 
(In one experiment, students did not gain in their ability 
to draw 3-inch lines by drawing a thousand lines without 
knowing how well they were doing. A control group with the 
knowledge after each line drawn improved rapidly.) 

Awareness alone of success and error does not bring about 
improvement in performance. Improvement is brought about 
during performance subsequent to awareness, in which suc- 
cesses are practiced and errors omited. 


It is self-evident that there should be knowledge of success 
and error as early in the performance as possible, so that 
improvement may begin to take place—so that successes may 
be practiced and errors omited. At the end of extended prac- 
tice or performance is too late for the knowledge of success 
and error to influence that performance. The good teacher 
does not wait till the end. 


“Progress charts” have an important place in the teaching- 
learning of agriculture. A progress chart may, for example, 
enable us to know the weight of pigs when they are 56 days 
old, or the number of eggs laid per hen in October. The 
weights or numbers may be compared with a standard to give 
them significance. Practices being followed can be known and 
evaluated very early. However, it is achievement itself that 
challenges most people. Boys and younger students, par- 
ticularly, stress achievement (other than learning) as a 
measure of success, Achievement seldom occurs only at the 
end of an undertaking. Instead, it occurs, or fails to occur, 
all during the undertaking. 


To the extent that the desire to attain a goal is strong, 
knowledge of success or progress made tends to be satisfying 
and the errors one is aware of tend to be annoying. Learners 
should ‘have worthy goals. One of the important purposes of 
education is to help learners have worthwhile goals—help 
provide the needs for learning. 

Goals and ideals do not mean the same thing. Ideal implies 
perfection. An ideal is something toward which to strive, if 
one cares to, though not attainable. A goal, on the other hand, 
is an intended and expected attainment, which of course, may 
be far short of the ideal. 

CarstE HAMMonps, Teacher Education 
University of Kentucky 


First facility 


oe effective department of agricultural education requires 
a variety of facilities. Some of the most valuable cost 
the taxpayer little, if anything. We refer to the farms, herds, 
flocks and forests of the community. Nothing can be pro- 
vided in the way of references, visual aids, laboratories or 
shops or even school farms which can give the same quality 
of reality to the learning situation. True, we need those other 
aids or facilities but the farms of the community come first. 
Our students spend more hours there than in school. The 
problems arising there are real and vital to students. Most of 
the resources required in solving those problems are there. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to recognize the farms of’ the 
community as the single most important facility to be used for 
the purposes of achieving efficiency in learning to farm. 
What a challenge to the teacher? Perhaps there are no 
pure-berd herds, no contoured fields, no tested flocks, no 
painted buildings or, no landscaped farmsteads to serve as 
examples for the green hands. It is in that case, a department 
facility which must be improved or strengthened. Efforts in 
such direction pay double, once for the benefit of the class 
and teacher and once for the farmer and the community. 
Let it not be said of us that we let the years go by without 


working hard to improve our community as a place to live 
and learn. 


Out of the basement ¥ 


The benefits of sunshine, fresh air, comfortable quarters 
and even sweet symphonies are generally available to our good 
herds of livestock. It is strange, to put it gently, that we are 
unwilling to do likewise for our own flesh and blood in the 
public schools. 

Vocational agriculture started off in the basement because 
“that was the only place left.’ In spite of noteworth progress 
there are too many departments still housed below the ground. 
Even though they are safer in event of atomic blasts we want 
out. Not one of us for ourselves or the students in our classes 
should. meekly .continue to put up with quarters that blue- 
blooded livestock would disdain. 


Tomorrow’s leadership 


Commencement—1951 is but a few days away. The orator 
of the day may well tell youth of the grave responsibilities 
which rest on their shoulders. That burden, however, is 
partly ours. We are working at the task with our co-teachers, 
parents, pastors, and others. The selection and development of 
leadership for the next generation is not the perogative of any 
single group or agency in a democratic society. 

Those students who have the interest and ability to do ad- 
vanced study face many issues. They require our counsel and 
help in appraising the situation for themselves. It will be a 
significant contribution to the continuing development of 
leadership for agriculture to render this assistance. This 
further education will better prepare them to serve in their 
chosen field of agriculture. 

Fortunately, we do not have to make the choice of who 
will go or who will stay. We can and must help all students 
to plan their careers. We can encourage all students to drive 
ahead for their own highest personal development for service 
to community and country. 
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Housing the department 


Planning with F.F.A. alumni gets results 


DAVID R. McCLAY, Graduate Student, Cornell University 
C. B. DAVENPORT, Teacher, Mount Holly, New Jersey 


ECENTLY I had 

occasion to 
visit the vocational 
agriculture depart- 
ment at Mt. Holly, 
New Jersey, in 
connection with a 
study I have been 
making. I was: im- 
pressed with the 
new _ agricultural 
building which this 
department recent- 
ly secured and the 
way in which it 
came into being. Following is the story 
of how this department secured its 
present facilities as told by C. B. 
Davenport, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture at Mt. Holly for the last 30 
years. Mr. Davenport also offers some 
helpful suggestions for those schools 
planning to build agricultural buildings. 

The following is Mr. Davenport's 
story. 


David McClay 


Our town is a 
community of 
about 8,000 people, 
situated about 20 
miles northeast of 
Philadelphia. While 
it is situated in the 
heart of a rich 
agricultural area 
and the bulk of its 
business is depen- 
dent upon the buy- 
ing power of the 
farming popula- 
tion, it has many 
of the aspects of a commuting town, 
with some local manufacturing enter- 
prises. 


In 1921 when I was hired to start a 
vo-ag course in the local high school, 
local farmers were naturally a little 
hesitant about this new type of educa- 
tion, and perhaps if they had realized 
how “dumb” the new teacher really was, 
they would have been more skeptical. At 
any rate I was hired and told to go out 
in the highways and byways and get a 


C. B. Davenport 


class. They gave me a few leads but 
I didn’t know one road from another. 
As a result of the first summer’s work 
I believe about ten or twelve decided to 
try it. 

We were put in a small, poorly heated 
room next to the coal bin in the base- 
ment, and there began our feeble efforts. 
As years passed, many attempts were 
made to secure a new high school, 
where we might have more adequate 
quarters, but all came to naught. 

About twelve years ago a Regional 
High School was voted, and we were 
promised more adequate quarters, but 
a last minute curtailment of funds found 
us again in a regular high school class- 
room with very limited facilities, and 
no shop. 


Active F.F.A. Alumni 

Over the years our Alumni F.F.A. 
group, which had been in existence for 
a number of years, began to become 
more powerful and they set out to 
champion the cause of an adequate 
building. After unsuccessfully “camping 
on the doorstep” of the Board of Edu- 
cation for some years, they finally got a 
break. The Board of Education had 
some $35,000 which they felt might be 
spared, and the communities of the 
Regional District were asked to vote 
on the transfer of funds for this purpose. 
With the active backing of the Alumni 
F.F.A. the issue passed with very few 
opposing votes. 

The Alumni F.F.A. building com- 
mittee was asked by the Board of Edu- 
cation to meet with them to plan the 
building. When we had decided upon our 
minimum needs and bids were solicited, 
we found that the cost would be con- 
siderably over the available funds. How- 
ever, with the active cooperation of 
Alumni and active F.F.A. chapters, we 
were able to do enough work to bring 
the cost within bounds, and work was 
begun in the summer of 1949. The two 
chapters pitched in and did all of the 
grading. The boys did considerable work 
on the building. We finally got into 
the building about January, 1950. 


The Alumni Committee and teacher 


agreed on a few fundamental “musts!” 


These were as follows: 


1. As much space as possible with no 
frills. 

2. A building at least 40 feet by 120 
feet. 

3. A regulation-sized classroom on the 
side of the building away from the 
high school, for obvious reasons. 

4. An office so situated so that the 
activities of the class room and 
shop could be observed from it. 

5. A combination library and storage 
room for. teaching materials ad- 
joining the classroom. 

6. Shop doors large enough for the 

largest machinery. 

A separate heating unit for the 

building, so that it could be used 

for evening farm meetings of all 
kinds without having to depend on 
the high school heating facilities. 

8. Lockers and washing facilities in 
the shop area, so that they could 
be visible at all times. (Just an- 
other discipline precaution. ) 


9. A storeroom for shop supplies 
adjacent to the shop area. 

10. Laboratory demonstration table in 
classroom for milk and soil test- 
ing and other demonstration pur- 
poses. We also utilize a small area 
in the shop for routine milk and 
soil testing, so as not to disrupt a 
class for this work. 

11. Plenty of room for expansion if 
and when needed. 


Fortunately, we got about all we asked 
for, but as always in the case we can 
now see a few things which might have 
been improved. 

1. While we were apparently asleep 
at the “proverbial switch,” the 
electrical contractor put a total of 
six outlets in the office and only 
two in the classroom. The ones in 
the classroom are on the laboratory 
bench in the rear of the room and 
none up front. Just what the six in 
the office are for I have not yet 
been able to fathom. 

2. For sake of economy we had to 
agree to three supporting columns 
in the shop area, which you can see 
in the diagram. These we knew 
were undesirable but we could do 
nothing about it. However, they 
really have not been so much of an 
inconvenience as we expected, since 
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{A drawing) Floor plan of the vocational agriculture building, Mt. Holly, New Jersey. 


they act as a place for service out- 
lets in the shop area. 

3. We should have had some 110V. 
outlets on these columns instead 
of all 220V. 

4. The fact that the shop walls are 
practically all windows is fine 
from a light standpoint but leaves 
very little room for lumber racks 
and tool cabinets. 

5. If the ceilings in the two toilets 
had been normal height we could 
have used the space above for 
Storage. As it is they extend to 
the roof. 

6. Some of the Alumni Committee 
think that our division of ma- 
chinery and woodworking areas 
should have been a little different, 
allowing more room for machinery 
area with a concrete floor and less 
woodworking area. 

7. The boiler room and perhaps the 
toilets might have been additions 
to the building, requiring no more 
walls but only additional roof. This 
would have enlarged the usable 
shop area considerably. 

8 The walt between the classroom 
and shop would be improved if in- 
sulated in some way to keep out 
noise of shop work. 

9. We have steam heat which is often 

either too hot or too cold. There 

seems to be no way of assuring a 

happy medium. However, we do 

have plenty of heat. 

The placement of lights in a shop 

area could be improved. We are 

not sure just how this could be 
brought about. We are using direct 

lighting with reflectors and 150 

watt bulbs, but these leave some- 

thing to be desired. 

When we built the building I could 

see no reason for piping it for gas. 

Never having had a shop before I 

thought we could do all we needed 

in a classroom with an electric 
plate heater but now we find some 
uses for gas in the shop area. 


10. 


11. 


We are too new to think seriously 
about any proposed or desired changes. 


Our cover 


Department of vocational 
agriculture, Weare, N. H. 
E. H. LITTLE, Supervisor, New Hampshire 


BTRUSIASM, cooperation and in- 

dustry on the part of local citizens, 
school board members, the local super- 
intendent of schools, the principal, the 
teacher of agriculture and students .en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture, with a 
relatively small amount of capital, is 
often the difference between adequate 
and inadequate space to house a depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture. 

The cover picture shows the remod- 
eled department of vocational agricul- 
ture at Weare High School, Weare, 
New Hampshire. The high school build- 
ing in Weare houses 48 pupils in grades 
9-12, and 68 in grades 6-7-8. The prin- 
cipal of the school is also the teacher of 
agriculture, having administrative duties 
and teaching shop in grades 7 and 8. 
Faced with an increased enrollment in 
the elementary grades, the local school 
board found it necessary to provide 
more classroom space at a minimum 
cost. The agriculture department occu- 


In fact, we are very happy to have what 
we do possess now. Some time in the 
future an additional lean-to type of 
storage space for storing machinery be- 
fore there is room to work on it or after 
it is finished might be desirable. This 
could be enclosed by heavy wire to keep 
the cost at a minimum. 

My only advice to those who plan to 
build such a building in the future is to 
get all the space you can for the money 
available, without any frills. We feel 
that we got a lot of building for the 
money spent. The other things which 
we might like to have can come later. 
However, some mistakes might be pre- 
vented by studying our experiences. @ 


pied a standard classroom in the high 
school building with a separate building 
housing farm mechanics. 

Previous to remodeling the farm me- 
chanics building it consisted of a 24’x24’ 
building with an ell approximately 
17’x42’. Plans were made to remodel 
and build an addition to the farm me- 
chanics building utilizing the 24’x24’ 
space for an agricultural classroom and 
adding an addition of 14’x42’ to the ell 
for the exclusive use of farm mechan- 
ics. The 24’x24’ space was trussed, 
studs added, new windows and doors 
added, and the walls wainscoated in 
knotty pine and wallboard. The ceiling 
was: coyered with celotex, and adequate 
lighting installed. New tables, chairs, 
chalk. board, bulletin files, magazine 
racks,,and other necessary equipment 
weré installed at a cost of approximately 
$1800. 

The added farm mechanics space of 
14’x42’ necessitated rebuilding the entire 
roof, adding new windows and pouring 
a new concrete floor over the entire 
area of 31’x42’ at a cost of approximate- 
ly $1500. One carpenter was employed 
and the entire job was done by him with 
the help of the teacher of agriculture 
and the boys enrolled in vocational ag- 
riculture. The boys received invaluable 
training in building, remodeling and 
construction with the outcome of ade- 
quate housing facilities. 

The 24’x24’ classroom and the 32’x42’ 
shop provide from 45-50 square feet of 
classroom space per pupil per agricul- 
tural class, and from 100-120 square feet 
of floor space per pupil per agricultural 
class for farm mechanics. 

Mr. Lewis F. Foote, Goffstown, N.H., 
is the superintendent of schools and Mr. 
Gordon Traver is the principal and 
teacher of agriculture at Weare High 
School. * 


If you can’t think of anything to say, 
just start passing out advice—it kills 
time, and nobody will pay any attention 
to it anyway! 
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PROVIDING good classroom facili- 

ties will not guarantee a good pro- 
gram of vocational agricultural educa- 
tion in a school. The kind of program 
carried on depends very largely on the 
instructor; yet the good teacher, given 
good facilities with which to work, can 
render a more effective and efficient edu- 
cational service to the community and 
will probably be happier while doing it 
than if the sehool neglects to’ provide 
good facilities. 


Appearance and Organization 

Let us try to visualize the kind of 
classroom facilities with which we would 
like to work and which would help 
create in our students the kind of 
attitudes and habits most conducive to 
learning. Imagine that we are entering 
a newly completed classroom for voca- 
tional agriculture. 

We are impressed by the spaciousness 
of the room, and the light, cheerful ap- 
pearance it makes. The walls and wood- 
work are varying shades of soft green; 
and the ceiling, of accoustical material, 
is egg-shell white. The floor is light in 
color, looks durable, and has some 
resiliency. It looks like it would be 
easily cleaned and maintained. 

The room gives the appearance of 
neatness and order which shows that 
the furnishings and their placement have 
been well planned. We see that the 
classroom is simply furnished. Each of 
the student tables is of sufficient size to 
seat two boys.’ The table tops are light 
in color. The straight-back chairs are 
solidly built. The instructor’s table is 
not elaborate; it has a small sink and a 
water tap. 

The light fixtures are of the concentric 
ring type which use the incandescent 
type of bulb. These lights are compara- 
tively inexpensive to install, are easily 
cleaned, and produce a good quality 
light for a classroom.’ 

One wall is devoted almost entirely to 
window space.* Under the windows and 
38 inches from the floor is a long shelf 
or counter 16 inches wide and running 
nearly the length of the room. The space 
under this counter which is not occupied 
by the silent, air-circulating type heat- 
ing unit could be used for cabinets 


should additional storage be needed. 


Storage Is Important 

The front of the room has a 12-foot, 
green chalk board placed in the center 
of the wall. Maps and charts can easily 
be displayed by using the little sliding 
clamps installed just above the chalk 
board. We also notice a 12-inch strip of 
cork board just above the chalk board 
and running its full length. 


1Tables, 2 feet wide and 5 feet long, are sat- 
isfactory for classroom use. 

2A good recent publication on school lighting 
is “American Standard Practice for hool 
Lighting,” —I. E. S., 51 Madison Avenue, New 

ork. 

%Calculations show 20 per cent of floor area. 
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Classroom facilities 


for vocational agriculture , ° 
C. OSCAR LOREEN, Teacher Education and Assistant Supervisor, State College of Wash. 


The filing of charts has been provided 
for in an unique and satisfactory way. 
There are four shallow but wide drawers 


“in the front of the foom. These drawers 


extend into the shop storeroom which is 
located back of the front wall of the 
classroom. We are sure the instructor 
will appreciate having a place for maps 
and charts that is*conveniently located 
and ample in size. 

Along the wall opposite the windows 
we see a magazine display and filing 


cabinet, painted the same color as the 
wall behind it. Hung on this wall is 
also a display board 3 feet wide and 10 
feet long. 

Across the back of the room we 
see floor cabinets, the tops of which can 
serve as a work table. The top is 


covered with stainless steel and contains 
two acid-resistant sinks. A glance at the 
base shows that toe room has been pro- 
vided. Wall cabinets extend the full 
length of the floor cabinets and to the 
ceiling. One section of the wall cabinet 
provides one often overlooked feature; 
space for agricultural bulletins, copies of 
which are needed in quantity. There are 
a series of 120 shelves, 6% inches wide, 
9% inches deep, and 2% inches apart, to 
be used for filing such bulletins. 

The neat appearance of the cabinet is 
due to using lipped doors that cover the 
opening, rather than using doors that 
fit into the opening. Such doors are 
quickly and economically made as com- 
pared to other types. Cabinets with solid 
lipped doors present a neater appearance 
than do those with glass doors. 


There are other features in this class- 
room that are apparent as we make a 
closer inspection. The lower part of the 
windows are of obscure glass so that 
activities outside will not distract the 
students while seated. 

(Continued on Page 250) 
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Planned storage facilitates 
goed housekeeping 


ROBERT O. GINGERY, Teacher, 
David City, Nebraska 


Every school which has a department 
of vocational agriculture has a problem 
of storage for their books, bulletins, 
charts, magazines, seed samples, grasses, 
etc. The instructors usually like to keep 
a few of the back issues on hand of 
some of their magazines and newspa- 
pers. 

Several instructors of Vocational Ag- 
riculture in Nebraska have built cabinets 
and storage facilities which the pictures 
indicate. The size of the cabinets vary 
with the width, depth, and height of the 
room. The average depth of the cabinets 
is usually about 30” to 32”. In most 
cases these cabinets are built in the rear 
of the classroom. This facilitates the 
use of them for special conference study 
periods and also for judging purposes 
without interfering with the regular 
class work. One wall of the classroom 
is devoted to a bulletin board, one wall 
for windows, and the front of the room 
contains the blackboards. 

The pictures indicate doors on the top 
and also on the bottom. These can be 
optional, however. It is suggested to 
have doors to the storage space below 
which will tend to keep the dirt and 
dust from the stored material. By hav- 
ing the magazines on display, one can 
readily see and select the one he wants. 
A modification of the plan can provide 
for storage shelves for student note- 
books, project record books, charts, 
maps, and other materials of irregular 
shapes and sizes. By having the space 
enclosed below each magazine shelf, a 
space is provided for filing back issues 
and they can easily be kept clean and 
out of the way. 


One could also enclose the side which 
shelves the books by using a glass door 
if so desired. Usually a classroom which 
is connected with the farm mechanics 
shop will have dust and dirt accumulat- 
ing and settling on the books, etc.; 
therefore, a completely enclosed cabinet 


may be the solution to the problem of 
cleanliness. 


With so many new visual aids com- 
ing to our attention and use, we find 
that this problem of storage is becom- 
ing more and more important. The vet- 
erans institutional on-the-farm train- 
ing program in our vocational agricul- 
ture schools tends to create a problem 
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Storage for charts and student notebooks. 


of storage. With good storage facilities 
a department can keep all the material 
fer the vocational agriculture classes 
and the veterans on-the-farm training 
classes clean, neat, and in proper place 
for use. 


Good housekeeping in our vocational 
agriculture classrooms and shops will 
be much more easily attained with good 
storage facilities. s 
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Observations on use of 


School farms in Michigan 


RAYMOND M. CLARK, Teacher Education, Michigan State College 


HE writer has 

recently had an 
opportunity to visit 
in a number of de- 
partments of voca- 
tional agriculture 
in which school 
farms were being 
operated. In each 
case the question 
as to the education- 
al objectives which 
were being accom- 
plished through use 
of the farm was 
raised. Some of the responses were in- 
teresting and revealing from the stand- 
point of justification for the operation 
of the farm for educational purposes. 

The first case is one in which the 
school is located in a fairly good general 
farming area. Some of the farms are 
modern and are operated with up-to-date 
practices being used in the enterprises 
which are on the farm. Many of the 
farms are badly depleted through soil 
erosion and the farm practices are out 
of date. 

The pupils from these farms have 
difficulty developing their farming pro- 
grams as rapidly as is desirable. In some 
cases dads are skeptical of new practices. 
They want to be shown. In other cases 
pupils themselves need to be shown the 
advantages of new approved practices 
by something in addition to the results 
of experimental evidence gleaned from 
books and bulletins, or the observations 
from a field trip taken to a farm where 
the practices have been proven success- 
ful. 


Ray Clark 


Renting A Farm 

The teacher of vocational agriculture 
in this school studied these problems for 
two or three years and decided that he 
must work out new devices for teaching. 
He first brought his F.F.A. members 
into the picture. They studied the prob- 
lem and finally agreed to try out some 
ideas of their own. 

They first found a barn near town 
which they could rent. They put in some 
feeder steers and some pigs. The boys 
in the classes had the responsibility of 
purchasing the steers and pigs; arrang- 
ing for the necessary credit at the bank 
with the attendant problems of budget- 
ing, making estimates of feed needed and 
so forth; determining when and where 
to sell; as well as the problems of 
planning suitable rations, sanitation and 
other problems of care and management 
of these classes of livestock. 

The next year they fed more steers, 
purchased bred sows, and raised twenty 
acres of wheat in which a seeding of 
alfalfa-brome was established. The chap- 
ter out-grew the rented land and the 
small barn they had rented and began 
to look for additional experiences 


through more complete farming opera- 
tions. They found a man who was 
anxious to lease his 120-acre farm to 
them for a period @f years and let them 
operate it as they chose. 

The F.F.A. chapter has accepted the 
lease of the farm and has been operating 
it for about a yearg All of the problems 
of planning the farm organization in- 
cluding the cropping program to be 
followed; the livestock to be carried; 
the maintenance and repairs of farm 
buildings and machinery; credit; and 
cther problems of farm operation and 
management have been met. The chapter 
members who need additional farm ex- 
perience do the work on the farm. They 
receive regular wages for their labor. 
Individuals are selected and assigned on 
the basis of their past experience and 
their need for new kinds of experience. 
In cases where it is necessary to use 
experienced help, F.F.A. members who 
can be spared from work at home are 
employed for these operations. 


Purposes Are Clear © 

This department has been visited by 
the writer many times over the period 
in which the above development has 
taken place. On each visit the teacher 
has been asked such questions as: Why 
do you undertake such a program? 
What are your purposes in developing 
this program? Are you neglecting the 
individual supervised farming programs 
for your boys? Can you see any effect 
of this program on the home farms of 
your students? 

The replies indicate that the purposes 
are clear. The farm does demonstrate 
the effects of good practices. It gives 
pupils themselves actual, practical ex- 
perience in the planning and execution 
of practices which they might not be 
able to secure at home. It provides first 
hand experiences in many aspects of 
farming which F.F.A. members might 
learn much later and at great cost. For 
example, these F.F.A. boys learn the 
importance of insurance, the problems 
of credit, some of the legal aspects of 
farming such as liability for fences and 
damage caused by livestock which they 
might later learn to their sorrow. 

The teacher says practices which these 
boys, and their dads, see carried out on 
the farm are carried over to the home 
farms. Individual farming programs 
are strengthened and the classroom prob- 
lems have become real and vital. 

A further note should probably be 
added. Inquiry has brought out the fact 
that the legal relationships of the F.F.A. 
to the superintendent of schools and 
Board of Education have been recog- 
nized and are cleared. The Board of 
Education has approved the project. The 
lease to the farm is held by the Board 
and they are constantly informed” re- 
garding the financial status of the 
project. 


Serving Part-Time Farmers 

A second department which is operat- 
ing a school farm involves many similar 
kinds of situations as the one described 
above. These need not be repeated, how- 
ever, other aspects of the situation may 
be described. The school serves a con- 
solidated area on the edge of a large 
city. During the approximately 30 years 
of its existence, the city has grown un- 
til the school is serving many persons 
who formerly were farmers, but are 
now industrial workers. Some of these 
are part-time farmers, others are city 
dwellers, but they have sons who are 
interested in becoming established in 
farming. 

Conferences with this teacher have 
centered around such questions as: How 
can I provide the best farm experience 
for these boys who do not have facilities 
at home for real farming programs. We 
have worked on possibilities of “place- 
ment for farm experience” in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and some 
of his “placements” have heen very 
satisfactory. They have failed to pro- 
vide for all of the pupils who needed 
and wanted farm experience. 

The F.F.A. finally leased a 160-acre 
farm (again through the Board of Edu- 
cation and with the advice of the ad- 
visory council) on which the boys who 
lack adequate facilities at home can 
gain additional ‘farm experience. The 
members make decisions regarding the 
practices to be used in the operation and 
management of the farm. Those who 
need the experience of making man- 
agerial decisions and those who need 
to practice skills in the operation of the 
machinery or in the conducting of the 
enterprises have an opportunity to prac- 
tice on the farm. 

This chapter also began its farming 
operation through the use of rented 
land. It owned a tractor and ma- 
chinery and engaged in the raising of 
wheat and other cash crops. The land 
was in relatively small parcels and the 
tractor was on the highway much of the 
time. The teacher feels that they have 
eliminated this one serious hazard and 
that they are using the farm to provide 
a real learning situation for prospective 
farmers. 


Use Privately Owned Farm 

The third farm represents a different 
type of situation. In fact, it might not 
be classified by many as a school farm. 
The farm is owned and operated by an 
individual farmer in the community, just 
as any other farm of the area. The 
teacher of vocational agriculture and his 
pupils chose the farm as a sort of 
demonstration farm, particularly for 
soils work. They arranged with the 
farmer to make an intensive study of 
the farm, particularly with regard to 
the soil problems. The pupils have 
mapped the soil types, the drainage 
problems, the erosion problems, the soil 
deficiency problems which they dis- 
covered and the field layout existing on 
the farm at present. They have recom- 
mended the changes which they believe 
should be undertaken on the farm. The 
fertilizer and liming program has been 
projected into the future. Rearrangement 

(Continued on Page 250) 
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A high school farm 


operated as a commercial unit 
C. A. CAZALY, Teacher, Delano, California 


igs discussing high school farms it is 

always rather interesting to know and 
understand those steps which precede the 
purchase of a farm or may I say the 
incentive which creates the desire to 
purchase a farm. In the case of the 
Delano Joint Union High School Agri- 
culture Department, this incentive was 
rather interesting because it followed a 
definite pattern which I believe might 
be true in many other cases. 


Food Production Effort 

During World War II and immedi- 
ately after, our department was en- 
grossed in the production of food not 
only for the community but for the 
entire population. In trying to carry out 
this program our department rented 10 
acres of land and the boys rented the 
machinery and did all of the work in 
producing vegetables such as carrots, 
corn, squash, melons, and so forth, and 
these were marketed in the regular com- 
mercial channels. During this project 
our department found that the senior 
boys made outstanding managers and, 
they also developed leadership in hand- 
ling the underclassmen in labor projects. 
We found that this was the best way to 
develop skills in these enterprises be- 
cause the boys actually did the work 
under their own supervision. Thus, a 
desire was created, not only in the de- 
partment but in the community, for a 
school farm as a part of the school to 
be used as a laboratory for vocational 
training in the type of agriculture com- 
mon to the community. As a conse- 
quence, when a nearby farmer was called 
to the service and had to sell his farm 
of 80 acres, which directly adjoined our 
high school it was a very logical step for 


our district to purchase the 80 acres. 
Thus, our department acquired an 80-acre 
farm which had one small pumping 
plant, one good dwelling house, and one 
poor equipment shed. The land was in 
fairly good condition due to a semi-ro- 
tation practice where cotton and beans 
had been produced. 


With the addition of this 80 acre furm 
our department immediately began real 
farm operation. The boys divided the 
work. Seniors and juniors planned the 
farming program and saw to its devel- 
opment and acted as foremen in the de- 
velopment of the work. After setting 
up a 5-year plan, students did all the 
land preparation, planting, and cultiva- 
tion for the different crops which we 
grew such as cotton, alfalfa, vegetables, 
and melons. 


Skill Training 

During the summer-time in those first 
few years we hired extra help to per- 
form the work because our students 
were out on jobs or were working at 
home. It is most important at this time 
to stop and realize that Delano, Cali- 
fornia is in the very heart of the grape 
industry where many, many acres are 
owned by a few individuals which brings 
into our community many farm laborers 
who must become experienced in their 
field of pruning, irrigation, and machin- 
ery operation. It was therefore neces- 
sary that our department train many 
boys in skills which they in turn would 
be able to use when they left high 
school. In this way we could improve 
the efficiency of those individuals in 
their skills. 


Our farm has always been operated 


as a commercial project and must ~how © 
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its ability to pay its way. We use it for 
the development of skills in tractor driv- 
ing and machinery operation. In recent 
years we included a small herd of Duroc 
Jersey swine for the purpose of giving 
our boys skills and practice in livestock 
feeding, care and management, because 
we find this to be of increasing im- 
portance in our community. 

The financing of our school farm is in 
accordance with the school policy in 
other departments. The income is main- 
tained in the farm finance account and 
expenditures are paid out of the same 
fund. 

The local Director of Agriculture 
meets with the school trustees at their 
regular meeting each month and gives a 
progress report of the farm crops as 
well as a financial report of the expendi- 
tures and the income. This financial re- 
port shows the expense and income of 
each crop and livestock enterprise. 

Plans for the agricultural program for 
the coming year are talked over with 
the school trustees. They, being good 
farmers themselves, have been very 
helpful in successfully guiding its pro- 
gress. The farm has paid for itself from 
its net profits as well as paying for its 
own machinery, equipment, and main- 
tenance. 

With the purchase of our farm it was 
necessary to add another pumping plant 
for the proper maintenance of the crops. 
This has not yet been paid for by the 
farm and is being carried by the district. 


Use Of Farm For Instruction 

Our department is now using the fol- 
lowing program for our community bet- 
terment. Our Freshmen boys are given 
general farming and participate in those 
skills necessary on a farm in our com- 
munity such as picking cotton, thinning 
lettuce, and other crops, picking corn, 
hoeing weeds, painting, and so forth. 
Our Sophomores are given an intensive 
year of skills such as driving tractors, 
handling equipment, machinery repair, 
pruning, anti those other skills which fit 
into a general farm. Our Juniors are 
given an intensive course in livestock, 
through livestock production, manage- 
ment, and marketing and use the swine 
on the farm as a laboratory. The Sen- 
iors are given a course of farm manage- 
ment which includes planting farm 
crops, rotation, soil testing, surveying, 
producing of crops and marketing, also 
the painting and construction of build- 
ings and equipment and the repair and 
maintenance of farm equipment and we 
feel that by using the farm as a practical 
farm where the boys actually do the 
work and are in contact with the ex- 
penses and the incomes from these crops 
that they are realizing the program of 
vocational training. The operation is in 
every way similar to a commercial ven- 
ture and is in line with those practices 
being used in our community. 

We find many instances in which our 
boys have found good jobs after leav- 
ing school and have directly put their 
training into use. * 


Success is ambition entirely sur- 
rounded by ‘enthusiasm and endeavor. 
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PP the dozen or so years that vocational 
agriculture has been in the curriculum 
, at Manasquan, New Jersey, which is a 
rural area close to the seashore resorts, 
a good deal of interest has been de- 
veloped in securing facilities with which 
to vitalize and improve the instructional 
program. 

I believe that one reason for this 
series of developments is that our 
classes always include some who have 
only a semi-rural background. It. has 
been with the idea of giving some of 
these lads a closer contact with the 
equipment, skills, and operative jobs of 
agriculture that certain facilities were 
considered desirable. After all, if our 
program continues to draw these boys 
who are not living on operated farms, 
the least we can try to do is to help 
them find out if they have any natural 
inclinations or liking for the work. 

I think it unnecessary to go into a long 
description of each or any of the facili- 
ties which we use. For vocational agri- 
culture people, merely a list will prob- 
ably suffice; especially since we do not 
have a “show-place” or a school farm. 
Nothing that we have is really un- 
usual in itself. All are simply adequate 
types of construction and ordinary pieces 
of equipment arranged to be used. 


Varied Units To Meet Local Needs 

About 200 yards from the main high 
school building is located a separate 
structure which is our “agriculture build- 
ing.” In addition to an adequate-sized 
classroom with many desirable con- 
veniences, there is an 18’x32’ greenhouse 
and head house, plus a 30’ hot bed on the 
south or street side, and on the other 
end an adequate two-room shop with 
outside double doors and most of the 
other desirable features and equipment. 

Our latest addition is ae 20’ x 50’ 


Students constructing a new poultry house. 
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Build to meet needs 


JOHN HOVENS, Teacher, Manasquan, New Jersey 


concrete block building containing a 
brooder room, feed room, 20’ x 20’ lay- 
ing “house,” a tractor “barn” and a 
poultry processing room equipped with 
an electric scalder, mechanical picker, 
etc. all of which are housed under one 
roof so as not to present a scattered, 
haphazard appearance, 

It should not be necessary to take 
space here to go into the details in which 
these facilities fit in for demonstrations 
and practical work and activity of 
various sorts. More to the point would 
be a few ideas, perhaps, on planning for 
such additions for the benefit of other 
workers in the field. 

I think that a positive, logical approach 
to the problem includes an evaluation as 
to the need for creating learning oppor- 
tunities for the boys. Then determine 
how well do the facilities lend them- 
selves to teaching the manipulative skills 
and operations incident to some of the 
major enterprises found in the com- 
munity. Don’t acquire such a school lay- 
out, if it is going to create more prob- 
lems than it solves. 

Where it is the established thing to 
have practically 100% home projects on 
a desirable scale, school facilities of the 
sort described are probably not needed. 
Especially if the more extensive enter- 
prises—fruit, field crops, beef, etc., are 
important, and flowers, vegetables, eggs 
and poultry meat sold directly to the 
consumer are not. Then if facilities are 
contemplated, be careful to plan them 
not so small as to prevent the various 
operations being finished before they are 
well started, nor so large that they re- 
quire more than a reasonable time to be 
alloted in the total program. Think also 
of the need for maintenance, since they 
will be more or less in the public view. 
The need for having boys available to 
continue operations through some of the 
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vacation periods must not be overlooked. 

Altogether we enjoy working with our 
layout. Most of the construction (ex- 
cepting the classroom, lavatory, and 
heating equipment) has been the work of 
the successive classes over the years 
(see photo). I think that much of a 
very practical nature has been learned 
by the boys, and much will be learned 
in the future. ® 


** * Classroom Facilities 
(Continued from Page 246) 

We see that there are two outlets for 
electricity above the work table in the 
back of the room. There is also an out- 
let on the wall opposite the windows, 
and one at the front of the room. 

The windows are equipped with dur- 
able shades to help control the sun- 
light; and, in addition, have dark shades 
that will darken the room sufficiently 
that pictures may be projected satis- 
factorily on a screen. 

A look into the storeroom reveals 
shelving along one side and across the 
far end. Ample space has been provided 
for storing neatly and conveniently the 
necessary teaching materials. The stand 
for the movie projector is also kept 
here. 

There is a small office on the right of 
the entrance to the classroom. Through 
the window we see the usual office fix- 
tures: desk, telephone, filing cabinet, 
coat cabinet, typewriter table and type- 
writer, and chairs. 

Upon questioning the custodian, we 
learn that the classroom can be heated 
independently from the main building so 
night meetings can be held comfortably 
and economically. 

As we turn to leave this classroom, we 
are aware of the interest in vocational 
agriculture that these school people and 
this community have, as is evidenced by 
the facilities they provide. & 


School Farms in Michigan 
(Continued from Page 248) 
of fields to control soil erosion and make 
best use of the land has been suggested 
and the cropping program adapted to the 
classes of land has been presented to 
the owner. 

Pupils have been encouraged to relate 
their study of problems on this farm 
to their home farms. In many cases they 
and their dads have adapted suitable 
soil practices at home as an outgrowth 
of the studies made on the demonstra- 
tion farm. 

The following statements may be made 
regarding the uses of school farms for 
instructional purposes: (1) School farms 
should be used for specific purposes to 
meet the peculiar needs of a community. 
(2) School farms should be planned 
with specific educational objectives in 
mind. The school farm should represent 
the best means for attaining the objec- 
tives. (3) School farms should be 
secured and operated with full approval 
of the Board of Education. Responsi- 
bility for accidents must be recognized, 
and the Board of Education must indi- 
cate a willingness to accept whatever 
responsibilities are incurred in the leas- 
ing and operation of the farm, * 
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Community canning centers 
gain flexibility with addition of equipment 
making canning in glass practical 


T. G. WALTERS, State Supervisor Agricultural Education, Georgia 


NCE AGAIN, Georgia is promoting 

school community canning plants by 
adapting them to the use of glass for 
food preservation. 

This newly-adapted food processing 
procedure will enable many of our rural 
and urban fami- 
lies to use educa- 
tional facilities 
they have never 
before been able to 
afford because of 
the high cost of 
purchasing con- 
tainers. Now they 
can use their 
“often idle” glass 
jars. 

Prior to adapt- 
ing plants in Geor- 
gia to glass jars, 
the food technology department of the 
University of Georgia and Ball Broth- 
ers Co., Inc. of Muncie, Indiana, did 
considerable research work at the re- 
quest of vocational agricultural leaders 
in Georgia. 

The procedures are home canning 
methods adapted to community canning 
plants and consist simply of packing the 
jar, processing in a retort adapted to 
glass or in an atmospheric cooker, and 
cooling with water sprays—an operation 
which obtains quality in the finished 
product. The method handles materials 
in batches and processes with a mini- 
mum of delay. 

In pioneering this new development 
in food processing four years ago, the 
State Department of Education’s divi- 
sion of vocational education introduced 
canning in glass into five canning centers 
in the state. During these four years 
additional plants were adapted and 
workshops conducted on the use of 
equipment and procedures for handling 
glass, and all procedures were thorough- 
ly tested. 

Last spring the vocational education 
division held 18 days -of state-wide 
workshops for state and district super- 
visors as well as teachers of vocational 
agriculture and home economics. Every 
vocational agriculture teacher, both 
white and Negro, in the state and a large 
percentage of home economics teachers 
were in attendance. 

As a result of these work shops, 161 
of Georgia’s 371 school community food 
processing centers last year purchased 
partial or complete equipment to begin 
getting their plants adapted for glass. 
Though many of these 161 made only a 
start in getting this equipment, approxi- 
mately 100 plants completed the adap- 
tation and were in operation during the 
past canning season. Many new plants 
are being built with complete equipment 
for using glass. 

As further promotional work of its 


T. G. Walters 


canning program, the vocational agricul- 
tural division is preparing a series of 
slides and a film strip on information 
dealing with needs for conserving food 
and procedures and methods on im- 
proved practices in canning in commun- 
ity canning plants. 

“At a time when the country’s food 
supply is of such vital importance, 
every effort should be made to produce 
and conserve as much food as possible 
to supply adequate amounts for family 
needs.” With this adaptation in many of 
our school canning centers, vocational 
agriculture and home economics teachers 
expect to reach many of these farm 
families not reached heretofore in 
adult classes dealing with planning, pro- 
ducing and processing food. 

Though many teachers at first found 
patrons somewhat skeptical and reluctant 
about canning in glass, they report that 
since families have seen it used success- 
fully in the canning plants, there has 
been a growing tendency toward use of 
larger amounts of it. Some _ teachers 
predict that 60 to 70 per cent of their 
canning this year will be done in glass 
jars. 


However, Walter E. Nix, teacher of 
agriculture at Hiawassee where one of 
the most up-to-date plants in the state 
completely equipped for both glass and 
tin was completed early in August, re- 
ported that on his first day of canning 
in glass, patrons used the entire supply 
of jars on sale at the school and in ad- 
dition, exhausted the supply available in 
town. He reported a breakage during 


Walter E. Nix, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture at Hiawassee, Georgia demonstrates 
new technique used. ' 


the month of August of only 18 out of 
5,000 jars. - 

This new method of processing in 
glass eliminates two steps from the can- 
ning-in-tin procedure. First, housewives 
can easily seal their jars by hand and 
carry them in trays to the retort or at- 
mospheric cooker, thus eliminating the 
“bottleneck” around the sealer which 
almost invariably occurs when patrons 
process in tin. Second, it is not neces- 
sary to exhaust the unsealed jars as ex- 
haustion takes place during the initial 
stage of processing for both acid and 
non-acid foods. 


The initial cost of canning an indi- 
vidual unit in glass including charge 
for jar and processing averages about 
1c more than tin. However, the sec- 
ond year the cost for using these same 


jars is only about Ic for a lid and an 
(Continued on Page 253) 
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for handling joes jars. Also, both 
cooling glass 
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View of modern school community canning plant at Hiawassee, Georgia, equi for 

handling both glass and tin. Note in picture that two of the five thuiet ove Kesge neers 
for 


types of cooling systems are shown—the spray 


jars and the water tank for cooling tin cans. 
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farmers and future farmers 
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Counseling during the emergency 


Specific suggestions of value in working with 


ALFRED H. KREBS, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


rar other day, as I was reading some 
reports written by our student teach- 
ers, I ran across a brief statement with 
regard to the effect of the present mili- 
tary preparedness program on the high 
school pupils enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture. I called it to the attention of 
my co-workers, In the discussion which 
followed, we agreed that teachers of 
agriculture have a definite responsibility 
to help both high school pupils and 
young farmers plan soundly for the 
future in this time of uncertainty—a 
future which many of the young people 
feel does not exist for them. What can 
we do as teachers of vocational agri- 
culture? Where should we begin? 

Let’s start with the high school pupils. 
When we talk to these young boys about 
their plans for the future, we often 
find that they are unable to see beyond 
the forthcoming period of service in the 
armed forces; that they have very few 
of the facts necessary for making sound 
decisions with regard to preparation for 
the future after this period of service 
is completed. This, then, should give us 
our cue as to where we can start. Re- 
membering that it is the unknown which 
is feared most, we should first help 
the boys to understand the nature of the 
present emergency as it relates to the 
probability of an all out-war, probable 
length of service, and their chances of 
living through a war. 


Nature Of Crisis 

Just what is the probability of an 
all-out war in the near future? Naturally, 
the question cannot be answered with 
any great degree of certainty. However, 
if we are to put any faith in the reports 
of the newspapers, radio commentators, 
and our national leaders, an all-out war 
is not expected in the very near future. 
Rather, we are preparing for a long 
period of partial mobilization. If you 
are a betting man, you probably know 
better than I that the odds are about 
five hundred to one that there will be no 
world conflict involving Russia within 
the next ten years. 

How about the length of service? At 
the present time, the length of service 
is limited to twenty-one months for 
draftees. This may be stretched to 
twenty-seven months and may vary for 
those who enlist, depending on the 
branch of service. When these figures 
are examined in the light of total years 
of life expectation, the period of service 
seems rather short. 

In considering the chances of sur- 
viving a world conflict, the odds are 
again all in favor of the individual. In 
fact, the chances are only about one in 
ten that any particular individual would 
even be injured. 

lf we add to the above statements the 
possibility that the draft may pass one 
ly for some reason, then we have a 


fairly clear picture of the situation. The 
totat outlook should be one of optimism 
—that we'll all be around for a long, 
long time—and we must plan what we’re 
going to do during that time. 


Value Of Education Endures 


This brings us back to more familiar 
ground—vocational guidance as we have 
been practicing it in the past. But we 
should not attempt to ignore the thoughts 
uppermost in the pupils’ minds just be- 
cause we have clarified the nature of 
the crisis in their lives. We must point 
out the added values of education and 
training during these times: (1) the 
value of an education in earning ratings 
and commissions in the service; (2) the 
value of present training in shortening 
the path to a particular vocational goal 
after the period of service in the armed 
forces has been completed; (3) the need 
for being ready to continue toward 
the chosen vocational goal without a 
period of aimless wandering in case of 
delay in being drafted or in case of re- 
jection; (4) the many opportunities for 
continuing studies, while in the armed 
forces, in schools and through corres- 
pondence courses; (5) the greater need 
for agricultural workers—with training 
—during times of emergency. 

There is the special problem of moti- 
vating the pupils to carry on good super- 
vised farming programs since these are 
aimed at establishment in farming. Here 
we need to place added emphasis on the 
value of the supervised farming program 
in securing proper training. We need to 
show how these programs will help the 
boys get established in farming after 
they return. We can also do much by 
more visitations and by continually mak- 
ing specific references in class to the 
projects in order to build a pride in the 
ownership and management of the 
projects. Neither should we underesti- 
mate the effect of a strong interest on 
our part in the individual projects in 
motivating the boys to do a good job. 

With this kind of approach, the pupils 
will be able to face the draft problem 
in much the same manner that they 
have been taught to face farming prob- 
lems. However, we still need to provide 
the opportunities for them to discuss 
the issue. Class time, F.F.A. meetings, 
and parent and son meetings are all 
excellent times for considering this vital 
question. I’m sure that the boys them- 
selves will offer many more convincing 
arguments for looking to the future with 
eagerness and optimism if given the 
opportunity to express them. It is our 
responsibility to set the stage and guid 
them in their thinking. 

The senior high school boy presents 
a special problem in that he is in the 
transition period between high school 
pupil and young farmer. In addition to 
the problems discussed above, the senior 


Teachers of vocational agriculture are 
.being approached more and more for 
advice by their students, both high 
school pupils and young farmers, as a 
result of the present emergency situa- 
tion. The problems involved range from 
those of a purely vocational nature to 
strictly personal, social and emotional 
problems. These problems fall in the 
area of guidance, and are forcing teach- 
ers of agriculture to recognize more 
clearly than ever before that guidance 
activities are a definite and very im- 
portant part of a total program of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

It is, therefore, becoming increasingly 
necessary that those activities which can 
be properly classified under the heading 
of guidance be so identified; and that 
we turn to the field of guidance for 
assistance in developing techniques and 
methods for he on these guidance 

ully. 


activities success 


The following article 


‘ r treats only 
certain vocational 


guidance problems 
which have been magnified by the 
emergency situation. 


boy is concerned with his equity in the 
farm business accumulated through his 
supervised farming program. Many 
parents have maintained this equity in 
the business for the boy. For example, 
a father may keep stock for the boy. 
This should be encouraged, and em- 
phasis placed on the value of such 
action in keeping the boy interested in 
his home farm and community. Those 
boys who have been planning on ad- 
vanced training should be encouraged 
to continue with it until they enter the 
service. : 


Problems Of Young Farmers 


This brings us to a consideration of 
the problems of the young farmer who 
is also in great need of guidance and 
counsel during these troubled times. 
Here is a really discouraging situation 
—a young man who has just started 
farming for himself and he has to give 
up everything. What can he do? There 
are several possibilities for making it 
easier for the young farmer to start in 
again after he returns. These possibili- 
ties include setting up a situation to 
which he would want to return. Of 
course, we must here also make sure 
that the nature of the emergency situa- 
tion is understood before we can hope 
to direct his thinking to planning for the 
future. What are these possibilities? 
Well, here are a few. 

We can start with one young man 
who has just been faced with the prob- 
lem under discussion. He had been 
farming for himself for just about a 
year when he was notified that he was 
being recalled to active duty in the 
Marine Corps. The details of his solu- 
tion aren’t important. What is important 
is the agreement he made with his land- 
lord—an agreement to the effect that 
he will again take over the farm when 
he is discharged. He is a young man 
with an eye on the future. 

There was an interesting solution 
found by a father and son during the 
last war. The father was unable to 
handle the large farm business after his 
son left. The son’s herd of swine had 
to be sold. However, since the breeding 
stock was of such high quality largely 
because of the son’s own efforts, the 
father sold the herd with an agreement 
which made it possible for the son to 
buy back foundation stock'on his re- 
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turn. The young man is once more in 
the swine business. 

In still another case, a young tenant 
farmer sub-rented his farm on a fifty- 
fifty basis for the duration of his 
period of service. He contributed half 
of the labor by paying for a hired man 
from his share of the profits. In this 
way he managed to hold together all 
of his equipment and livestock. He had 
an ideal situation to which to return. 

There are other variations, no doubt, 
of this same basic idea—that of main- 
taining an equity in the farm business 
and in the future. Some kind of arrange- 
ment can usually be made so that the 
young farmer can get off to a flying start 
when he returns. Class time during 
young farmer meetings, special group 
meetings called to discuss this particular 
issue, and individual counseling will all 
need to be utilized for this purpose. 


What Can We Do? 

It may well be that the purely voca- 

tional problems of the pupils and young 
farmers which we have been discussing 
are less important than their personal, 
social and emotional problems; especially 
the need for the feeling of security 
which comes with belonging to some 
place and to some group of people. In 
other words, the maintenance of com- 
munity ties. What is the responsibility of 
the teacher of agriculture here? 
. First, since many of us feel in ade- 
quate when it comes to dealing with this 
kind of problem, let’s recognize fully 
the fact that most people need only 
someone to talk to — a sympathetic 
listener. In fact, if we are to place any 
credence in the Rogerian philosophy 
with regard to counseling, listening, re- 
flecting the ideas of the counselee, and 
helping him to clarify his thoughts are 
the essence of counseling. We can do a 
lot by being just good listeners, or 
sounding boards. 

Secondly, let’s not underestimate the 
effect of good vocational counseling in 
providing the needed feelings of security 
and belongingness. When we show con- 
cern for the future and try to help plan 
with the young people for their establish- 
ment in farming upon their return, we 
are already beginning to tie them close 
to their. home town and community. We 
are helping them to stake out a claim 
in the community—a claim which will 
give them an interest in the community 
and to which they must return if they 
would profit from it- 

There are, howeyer, other ways in 
which we can serve these young folk 
in regard to their personal need for 
security—other things we can do to keep 
them interested in their home com- 
munity and to show the interest of the 
community in them. 

One of the first things that we can do 
is. to write letters. News about the 
school and the vocational agriculture 
department will keep away that feeling 
of returning to a strange place. It will 
keep the young man growing with the 
school and agriculture department. He 
will be.eager to return and see for ‘him- 
self all the changes ‘that have been 
described in the letters. 

Sending *6ceasional- pictures of th 


school, agricultural scenes, or other 
familiar places is also a good idea. Tak- 
ing a look at the pictures stored in any 
young man’s wallet will give us a 
pretty good idea of just how much a 
picture can mean. 

The F.F.A. might want to sponsor 
the sending of F.F.A. newsletters or the 
local newspaper to all former members 
who are in service. This will help keep 
the young men up to date on local 
happenings and developments. For those 
of voting age, it will help give them 
faith in their right and ability to vote 
wisely by absentee ballot. Even though 
they are far away, they can still have a 
hand in local affairs. 

In some cases, the F.F.A. might want 
to sponsor the showing of a particular 
individual’s stock in the local fair. There 
would certainly be a lot of interest in 
the home community generated by the 
receipt of a prize from such an act—or 
just in knowing that the people at home 
thought enough about one to go to that 
much trouble and effort for him. 

For those young men who have a 
stake in a farm or in some stock, 
periodic letters describing how the farm 
or stock is doing would do much to 
maintain interest and draw the person 
back home. It wouldn’t matter if some- 
one else wrote about the same thing. 
The point of view would be different. 


Enlist Aid Of Others 

The number of such things to do is 
great, and the burden would be more 
than one teacher could bear if he at- 
temped to do the job alone. It is im- 
portant that we marshall the forces of 
all the people in our programs in carry- 
ing on these activities. In the meantime, 
we can do as much as possible to main- 
tain the ties which give these young men 
the feeling of security and belonging 
which are our main hope for bringing 
them back to their home community, and 
for helping them keep their interest and 
faith in the future while they are gone. 

Yes, we do have an important task 
before us in guiding our high school 
pupils and young farmers in- these 
troubled times. First, we. must bring 
about an understanding of the facts 
with regard to the nature of the situa- 
tion. Then we must proceed to guide 
the thinking of these young people in 
planning for a future which will show 
an ever increasing need for trained 
personnel in the field of agriculture. 
Thirdly, we must promote a feeling of 
security and belonging in the form of a 
community which is interested in their 
welfare and which is looking forward to 
their return. It isn’t a hopeless or des- 
perate situation, but a future filled with 
promise—a promise made. possible, in 
part, by our help in presenting the facts, 
assisting in the correct interpretation of 
these facts, and serving as. the point of 
inspiration for planning for the return 
of these young men to civilian life. @ 


The sharpest rise in child population 
was in the Pacific Coast states. All areas 
have more children now than ever be- 
fore. gouty SsbB ed 
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canning centers 

(Continued from Page 251) 
average processing charge of 2c, there- 
by saving more than half. The glass 
jars can be used over a period of years, 
depending on the care given them. Thus, 
those farm families having on hand 
adequate supplies of jars would realize 
a considerable savings over a period of 
years if recommended amounts of food 
needed to insure having an adequate diet 
are canned. 

Breakage which has always been one 
chief drawback to glass jar canning in 
school community. plants has been re- 
duced to practically nothing by an air 
pressure system and water spray cooling 
method. 

The same equipment adapted to pro- 
cessing in glass may also be used for 
tin, but the new method of processing 
represents a radical departure from the 
procedure followed by school community 
food processing centers prior to this 
adaptation for glass. Steam which is 
lighter than air is admitted at the top 
and the air vented from the bottom of 
the retort through the large bottom 
drain. 

In each plant an air compressor is 
available from which an air valve, at- 
tached to the retort, maintains the 
“cook” pressure inside the retort until 
the jars are cooled. In order to cool the 
jars as rapidly as possible, a small single 
spray nozzle just under the retort cover 
is used first producing a fine mist-like 
spray in a solid cone. In this way small 
particles of water striking the glass re- 
move only a small amount of heat. A 
second set of three spray nozzles is used 
after the retort temperature has dropped 
to about 190 degrees, furnishing the ad- 
ditional cooling water required for full 
retort loads. At this stage of the cooling 
cycle, the jars, still warm, can be re- 
moved with absolute safety and further 
cooling accomplished in the open with 
cold water sprays. 

The over-all time for processing in 
glass and tin is about the same. 

Total cost of converting three retorts 
including the purchase of an air com- 
pressor, air reducing valve, thermometer, 
nozzles, valves, and pipes ranges from 
$250 to $300, not including labor. All 
the spray nozzles, fittings, pipes, and 
valves needed for the conversion of a 
single retort to glass come in a- handy 
kit and may be purchased as a unit for 
$25. Cost of any additional piping need- 
ed will vary from $10 to $25. 

In adapting school community canning 
plants for glass, one new piece of equip- 
ment—an atmospheric cooker—has been 
introduced that may be used for scald- 
ing, blanching, or processing. It con- 
sists of a cylindrical cover which fits 
down over a basket. A pan with over- 
flow holds water into which the bottom 
of the cover dips, and a rack supports 
the cover one inch above the bottom of 
the pan. The raised center of the rack 
supports the basket of produce or jars 
above the water level. When the steam, 
entering at the top, forces all the air 
out under the cover and up through the 
water seal, just enough steam is released 
into thé cooker ‘to allow a, visible. dis- 
charge of steam’ from. tl ie water in. the 


bottom 6t thé ‘pan.’ ** 
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H you heard 
yourself as 
others hear you? 
Did you sound as 
you thought you 
would ? “I wouldn’t 
have recognized 
my own voice if I 
didn’t know I said 
that,” is frequently 
the reaction of 
those who have 
heard their voices 
for the first time. 
Perhaps many of 
us could benefit from listening in on 
one of our own classes. With the help 
of a magnetic recorder this is now pos- 
sible. 
The use of a recorder during the last 
two years has led to a belief in the fol- 
lowing applications. 


George Wiegers 


Student Teaching 

The Agricultural Education Depart- 
ment has used tape recordings to help 
student teachers improve on those ac- 
tivities which require speaking. These 
recordings make it possible for the be- 
ginners to hear their voices as their 
students hear them. Some gain better 
understandings of why their students 
act the way they do after listening to 
what was said and how it was said dur- 
ing the class. It has been observed that 
student teachers who have made self- 
analyses of their teaching procedure ap- 
pear more-eager to make a conscientious 
effort to improve themselves. 

Student teachers have determined 
from recordings of classes that they are 
able to make self-evaluations of the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. Apparent effectiveness of teaching 
techniques. 

2. Clarity of explanations, directions 
and questions asked. 

’ 3. Degree of emphasis placed on im- 
portant factors. 

4. Pace of teaching, including rate of 
speaking. 

5. Amount of teacher and student par- 
ticipation. 

6. Continuity of thought as expressed 
in words. 

7. Emphasis on syllables in pronouncing 
words. 

8. Presence or absence of a speech 
mannerism such as a twang, lisp, 
drawl or mumble. 

9. Pitch patterns of phrases, clauses 
and sentences. 

10. Presence of grammatical errors, 
slang expressions, over - worked 
words or phrases, and extremes of 
loudness or softness. 

11. Quality of voice. 

It does not necessarily follow that 
after a teacher identifies a weakness 
that he can or will correct it. Some do 
find that they are careless in speaking 
or have developed some undesirable 
habits. This self-appraisal seems to 
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Learning through magnetic recordings 


GEORGE W. WIEGERS, JR., Teacher Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


stimulate a desire to correct these short- 
comings. 

Those who have kept a record of their 
strengths and weaknesses as noted dur- 
ing the playbacks of recordings, and 
whe have made a conscientious effort to 
improve these weaknesses, have shown 
improvement in speaking as they pro- 
gressed in teaching. One student teach- 
er dropped the “uh” which he used 
many times during an hour of teaching. 
Another overworked the word “all 
right” but reduced it until it was barely 
noticeable. A third spoke in such a low 
tone that some students could not hear 
what he said. After hearing recordings 
of his voice he realized why students 
kept asking him to repeat what he had 
said. 

The audio device has been used to 
improve procedures and content of con- 
ferences. An analysis of a recorded 
conference pointed up a case where one 
of the participants cut other members 
short by interrupting before the person 
talking has completed what he had to 
say. This person did not realize that he 
had developed such a habit. 

Recordings can be used to improve 
interviewing techniques and auditory 
experiences 
tions. Alert teachers conducting inter- 
views or demonstrations are concerned 
with how well they accomplished what 
they tried to do. A recording supplies 
evidence which can be used in this 
evaluation. 

Often student teachers are called upon 
to appear before various organizations. 
Usually they are not able to give, with- 
out practice, a talk which is commensur- 
ate with their abilities. A recorder pro- 
vides an opportunity for the student to 
practice what he wants to say and how 
he wants to say it. Those who have 
used the device for this purpose have 
found themselves better able to make 
adjustments and corrections after they 
have actually heard themselves as others 
would hear them. 


Small Group Work 

The recorder has been used with sat- 
isfaction in working with small groups 
of students. In order to get a balance 
of voices the non-directional microphone 
should be placed in the center of the 
speakers table. Students soon become 
accustomed to the microphone in their 
presence. 

The average classroom walls reflect 
so many sounds that it is almost impos- 
sible to get a true reproduction of each 
student’s voice. The pick-up of these 
echoes can be decreased by treating the 
room acoustically. In order to get the 
proper balance of all the students’ 
voices, it may be necessary to use sev- 
eral microphones in the room. 

The students’ interest in the record- 
ing equipment may be used as a means 
to an end by permitting them to deter- 
mine their strengths and weaknesses. 
The students participating in discussions 


accompanying demonstra- , 


or giving reports seem to want to get 
“in the act” after they become accus- 
tomed to the microphone. They are 
usually very enthusiastic about hearing 
themselves and their classmates on a 
recording. As evidenced by student re- 
actions and improvements, it would ap- 
pear that most students could benefit 
from hearing their own voices. 


F. FLA. 

Magnetic recordings have been used 
effectively by teachers in helping F.F.A. 
members improve opening and closing 
ceremonies, parliamentary procedure, 
committee discussions and reports and 
other auditory activities. 

Perhaps the recorder has been used 
most in helping to develop or improve 
public speakers. The student practicing 
his speech can operate the machine him- 
self. He can listen to his recorded 
speech for the purpose of improving 
such things as content, enunciation, dic- 
tion, emphasis, timing, pronunciation and 
other items. 


Radio Programs 


Students preparing to present a radio 
program need much practice in order to 
present the type of program they want. 
They can make practice more interesting 
by using a recorder which they operate 
according to their own needs and wishes. 
Students appear to be more at ease after 
performing a time or two before a live 
microphone than they do at the begin- 
ning. Also, at the broadcasting station 
they usually appear more at ease after 
having practiced before a microphone 
and having heard how they sound. 

In some cases it may be impossible 
for all students to appear for the broad- 
cast at the proper time. Programs can 
be prepared in advance in the school or 
away from school for later broadcast- 
ing. These recordings can be sent out 
over the air directly from the record- 
ing. 

Some broadcasts which are of particu- 
lar interest and value to students of vo- 
cational agriculture come at a time 
when it is impossible to assemble the 
students to listen in. Also, the broad- 
cast may not fit the immediate teaching 
situation. It is possible to make a re- 
cording of a broadcast directly from the 
radio receiver which at a later time can 
be used when appropriate in a teaching 
situation. 


Recording Address 

The editors of the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine have considered it of 
value to provide pictures of individuals 
submitting articles for publication. In 
many cases pictures accompany the arti- 
cle to help the reader to better under- 
stand what was written. Magnetic re- 
cordings make it possible to bring the 
readers still closer to the leaders in the 
field of agricultural education. The De- 
partment of Agricultural Education now 
has several recordings of addresses 
made by leaders in our field. Teachers 
of vocational agriculture who have seen 
pictures of these men, read their articles 
and have heard them speak, have better 
appreciations and understandings than if 
any one of the three means of commun- 

(Continued on Page 255) 
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Selecting books 


BEN BRISTOL, Graduate Student, Oklahoma A. & M. College 


EACHERS are 
faced with the 
problem of select- 
ing suitable books 
for their depart- 
ments of voca- 
tional agriculture. 
They are besieged 
with numerous let- 
ters, pamphlets, 
catalogues, and 
book salesmen, all 
extolling the vir- 
tues of various ag- 
ricultural books. 
Some of these books will furnish ex- 
cellent sources of reference material for 
students of vocational agriculture, but 
others will be of little use to the local 
department. Too often the teacher may 
find himself ordering books which will 
do little but occupy valuable space on the 
bookshelf. 

It becomes necessary for the teacher 
to set up criteria for selecting books 
which will justify the expenditure of 
money entailed in their purchase. Boards 
of education are justifiably loath to buy 
numerous books which are seldom used 
to good advantage by the students and 
teacher. 


Ben Bristol 


Examine Books Before Purchasing 


It is a good plan to actually examine 
each book considered for purchase, 
rather than ordering on the basis of 
sales reviews of books written by those 
who cannot be familiar with conditions 
as they exist in the local community. All 
reputable book companies will gladly 
send sample copies for free examination. 

The following factors may be con- 
sidered in selecting books: (1) Author 
and co-workers, (2) References used in 
writing the book, (3) Organization, 
(4) “Readability,” (5) “Applicability,” 
(6) Completeness of ideas, (7) Use 
made of graphs and tables, (8) Analysis 
of selected chapters, (9) Attractiveness 
of the book, (10) Cost, (11) “Up-to- 
dateness,” and (12) “Usability.” 

It is always well to know the back- 
ground of the author and his co-workers. 
Questions which might be answered in 
determining the worth of the book from 
this angle are: (1) What practical ex- 
perience and education have the writers 
had up to the time the book was 
written? (2) Have they faced and 
successfully solved similar problems 
which the vocational agriculture teacher 
and his students will have? (3) Are they 
merely writing from the experiences of 
others? 

References listed in the book will 
furnish an indication of the care with 
which the book was prepared. Questions 
which might be profitably answered by 
the prospective purchaser are: (1) How 
many references were used? (2) How 
many references from different sources 
were used? (3) How up-to-date were 
the references used? (4) How reliable 
were the references used? 


The organization of the book is an 
item which can be quite revealing. Ques- 
tions which might apply in this case are: 
(1) Does the book have a lot of space 
devoted to history which might be better 
utilized with other material? (2) Does 
the author begin the book with a great 
deal of historical information which, 
though interesting, furnishes little prac- 
tical information which can be used in 
getting the job done? (3) Is the table 
of contents organized in such a manner 
as to enable the teacher and students to 
quickly turn to information desired? 
(4) Is the index organized so it can be 
used in easily finding the different sub- 
jects covered in the book? (5) Are the 
chapters in the book organized in a 
logical manner, considering the scope of 
subject matter found in the book? 
(6) Are difficult and technical terms 
which are used in the book explained? 

Readability refers to the ease with 
which the book can be read. Is the book 
written in a clear, easily understood 
manner? Are there many sentences 
which seem to have little meaning, or 
which do not contribute to a clear un- 
derstanding of the material discussed? 
Are there numerous quotations? Are 
there enough good pictures to help make 
the book interesting? Is the type large 
enough to be easily read? Are the words 
and pictures clear? Are important sec- 
tions set-off with appropriate headings? 
Is there enough white space on each 
page so the book is not tiring to read, 
for a person with normal vision? 

Applicability refers to how well the 
material included in the book applies 
to the local farming situation. Are there 
many chapters in the book which have 
little or no application to local condi- 
tions? Was the book written for a dif- 
ferent section of the country than the 
one in which you are teaching? Do the 
examples which are used have a direct 
bearing on the problems with which you 
and your students are faced? Has the 
book been written for high school stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture? 

Completeness of ideas refers to the 
thoroughness with which the author 
treated the subjects he wrote about. 
Does he have a great many generaliza- 
tions in the book? Does he leave a lot 
of your questions on the subject un- 
answered, or perhaps ignore them com- 
pletely? Does he seem to have a grasp 
of the entire situation about which he 
writes? 

The use of graphs and tables can be a 
real help in summarizing important data. 
Does the author make use of too many 
graphs and tables? Does he use too few? 
Are they clear and understandable? Do 
they tell an important story? 

Books written on similar subjects will 
have some chapters which cover essen- 
tially the same material. These can be 
easily compared for accuracy, complete- 
ness, and content. 

The books selected for purchase 
should be well-bound, printed on good 
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quality paper, of convenient size, and 
should have as attractive a cover as 
possible. 

Books covering similar subjects can 
be compared for cost. Sometimes the 
books which are the most usable will 
cost the least. 

Up-to-dateness includes such items as 
date of copyright and date of revision. 
The number of times reprinted will 
furnish an indication of the book’s 
popularity. 

Usability refers to the ease with which 
the book will fit into the individual 
teacher’s plans for instruction. Some 
otherwise excellent books may fail com- 
pletely on this particular point. The 
teacher should not recommend a book 
for purchase which he is not willing to 
make use of. 

It is fully realized that the twelve 
criteria mentioned will not cover every 
situation. The decision in the final an- 
alysis, will rest with each teacher of 
vocational agriculture. His judgment will 
determine the extent to which the books 
in the vocational agriculture library will 
help meet the needs of his students. @ 


Learning through 
S eeaenil 


(Continued from ‘Page 254) 
ication were lacking. Of course, it 
would be more desirable to hear and see 
each leader in person, but geographic 
and other factors make this difficult and 
often impossible. 

By using a low impedence directional 
microphone with matching transformers 
and extension cord it is possible to re- 
cord addresses without attracting the at- 
tention of the listening audience. In 
some cases the microphone can be con- 
cealed if the presence of it disturbs the 
speaker. 

It may not be possible to control un- 
wanted noises which the microphone 
will pick up. Also. the presentation it- 
self may need editing. If tape is the re- 
cording medium, it is easily edited and 
spliced by simply cutting and splicing 
the cut ends with pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesive celluloid tape. 


The Tape Recorder 

The writer has gained experience by 
using a “Soundmirror” tape recorder. 
The model found to fit most situations 
was the one which provides sixty min- 
utes recording time. A unique feature 
of this one-hour-recording-time machine 
is that it permits an hour’s continuous 
recording without the necessity for a 
break at the half-way point to turn the 
tape over, and at the same time permits 
the editing of the material, not possible 
with the so-called dual track machines. 
The recorder used is portable, has in- 
puts for both microphone and radio, has 
a high impedence crystal microphone, a 
six inch built-in loud speaker and an 
output circuit which can be used to feed 

an external loudspeaker or earphones. 
To increase the uses and effectiveness 
of the machine, the following have been 
procured: a set of earphones, twelve 
inch external loud speaker, low imped- 
ence directional microphone with match- 
ing transformer and sixty feet of cord. 
 ) 
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Organizing and storing 


teaching materials 


roe THE PAST three years the staff 

of the Agricultural Education De- 
partment at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute has stressed, during pre-service and 
in-service training for teachers, the im- 
portance of classifying and organizing 
teaching materials for the most efficient 
use, and storing them in a manner which 
would properly preserve them. 


During 1949-50 a study was made to 
determine the practices being used and 
those recommended for organizing ten 
kinds of teaching materials by the teach- 
ers in the most efficiently organized de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in 
Virginia. The fifty-one departments in- 
cluded in the study were designated by 
the area supervisors. Fifteen of these 
departments, three in each of the five 
areas, were visited and the information 
for the study secured by interview with 
the head teacher of each department 
and observation of the practices being 
used. Each of the other thirty-six de- 
partments designated to be included in 
the study was sent a questionnaire and 
the head teacher asked to indicate the 
practices he was using and recommend- 
ing. Thirty, or 83.3 per cent, of the 
questionnaires were returned. No effort 
was made to get the questionnaires re- 
turned after the initial request was 
mailed. 

Data secured by interview were tabu- 
lated separately from data secured by 
questionnaire. The same questions were 
asked the teachers interviewed as were 
asked in the questionnaire. Therefore, 
the practices about which information 
was secured were the same in both pro- 
cedures. 

The findings of the study revealed 
that the following practices were being 
used and recommended by a majority of 
the teachers included: 

1. Reference books were: 

a. Catalogued in the main school 
library 

b. Numbered in addition to the li- 
brarian’s call numbers 

c. Stored in the classroom of the 
department of vocational agri- 
culture and arranged by subjects 
in built-in bookcases with clear 
glass doors. 

2. Bulletins were: 

a. Organized by teaching units 

b. Stored in bulletin boxes. These 
boxes were of cardboard or wood 
construction. A convenient size 
was three inches thick, eight 
inches wide, and ten inches high. 
They may be open on the top or 
back. A cut-away corner could be 
used. 

3. Charts were numbered and filed by 

teaching units. 

No practice for storing charts was 
being used by enough of the teach- 
ers included in this study to be 
significant. The following are some 
of the comments made by the teach- 
ers: 


B. C. BASS, Teacher Education, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


“Charts require too much space to 
justify their extensive use.” 
“Impractical to make charts, so 
opaque projector is used instead.” 
-“Charts are not important since 
opaque projector became available.” 
“Would like to have the large charts 
photographed and made into slides, 
two inches by two inches.” 
4. Filmstrips were: 
a. Labeled on metal containers 


b. 


c. 


(The Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Chicago 11, Illinois, is 
one firm that makes circular 
gummed label forms to fit film- 
strip containers.) 

Numbered according to teaching 
units 

Stored in cardboard boxes, each 
made to hold fifteen filmstrips 


5. Lesson plans were: 


a. 


Typed or written on letter size 
paper and the plan for each 
teaching unit filed in a separate 
manila folder with the name of 
the unit typed or printed on the 
index tab of the folder 


. Separated by letter guides into 


enterprises or teaching areas 


. Filed together in the same file 


drawer, or drawers, for all in- 
structors in the department. 


6. Magazines, magazine articles, and 
similar printed materials were or- 
ganized and stored by: 


a. 


b. 


Keeping current issues ot maga- 
zines on a magazine rack 
Clipping magazine articles to be 
kept and filing them with similar 
printed materials in manila fold- 
ers. 


. Discarding magazines that are 


not current, except professional 
magazines such as The Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine and 
Chapter Chats (State F.F.A. 
magazine), which may be bound 
and kept indefinitely for use as 
references. 


7. Materials for use in an opaque pro- 
jector were: 


. Stored 


Mounted by gluing to sheets of 
heavy cardboard approximately 
7-% inches by 9-% inches 


. Numbered according to teaching 


units 

in cardboard bulletin 
boxes with a label attached to 
the outside of each box on which 
was listed the subjects of ma- 
terials stored therein. 


8. Slide films, two inches by two 
inches, were: 


a. 
b. 


Numbered by teaching units 
Separated by index tab cards 
into teaching areas or enter- 
prises 


. Filed in “Kodaslide file boxes” 


made for this purpose. (East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York, is one-‘firm that 


makes ‘such boxes.) we 


d. Stored on a shelf in the office 
of the department of vocational 
agriculture. (Note: A majority 
of the teachers included in this 
study had no storage room or 
cabinet for the storage of visual 
aids. It is probable that they 
will store slide films in such a 
place if, and when, it becomes 
available.) 

9. Specimens were: 

a. Labeled with their descriptive 
names 

b. Stored in uniform glass contain- 
ers so far as practical 

c. Preserved in a clear liquid, such 
as alcohol or formaldehyde, 
when a preservative was used 

d. Stored in a cabinet with clear 
glass doors. 

10. Projection equipment: 

a. Projectors were stored in a port- 
able projection cabinet. 

b. The projection screen was used 
either on a floor stand or at- 
tached to the wall of the class- 
room over the blackboard in the 
front of the classroom. In either 
procedure it was rolled in a pro- 
tective case when not in use. 

11. General: 

a. A master list of the teaching 
materials on hand pertaining to 
each teaching unit was being kept 
in the department of vocational 
agriculture containing the ma- 
terials in the form of: 

(1) Reference books 

(2) Bulletins 

(3) Charts 

(4) Filmstrips 

(5) Lesson plans 

(6) Magazine articles and simi- 
lar materials 

(7) Materials for use in an 
opaque projector 

(8) Slide films, two inches by 
two inches, and 

(9) Specimens 

b. The master list of teaching ma- 
terials on hand was kept on loose 
file cards. A card was provided 
for recording the teaching ma- 
terials pertinent to each teaching 
unit. The cards were filed ac- 
cording to enterprises or teach- 
ing areas. Index cards were 
used to separate the file cards 
by enterprises or teaching areas. 


The truly generous is the truly wise, 
and he who loves not others lives un- 
blest. —Horace. 


Correction for April 
Number 


Titles for two tables in Farm Ac- 
counting, An Educational Tool by 
E. L. O’Connell, p. 225, were inter- 
changed. The title of the first table 
should start with the word EX- 
PENSE; the title of the second 
with INCOME. 
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Improving instruction 
through equipment and facilities’ 


B. P. DILWORTH, District Supervisor, State Department of Education, Alabama 


ae SAYING that people do best 

the things they like to do is another 
way of saying that one must be inter- 
ested in any undertaking if he is to 
make a success of it. It is of great im- 
portance in any training program that 
the instructor be aware of and believe 
in this principle. 

Webster defines interest as concern, 
mental excitement. Interest means what- 
ever makes a learner want to learn. Be- 
fore a learner can be interested he must 
in some way be brought to the state of 
mind where he wants to learn. This 
puts a responsibility on the instructor 
at the outset. He must bring about this 
desirable state of mind; must be re- 
sourceful in developing or making use 
of ways and devices for arousing inter- 
est. This interest can be motivated by 
the proper amount and kind of equip- 
ment and facilities to be used in our 
instruction. 

I will divide this problem into two 
parts, (A) Equipment, and (B) Facili- 
ties, and discuss them separately. 


A. Equipment: 


In any community the equipment of 
a department of vocational agriculture 
should be based to a large degree upon 
the needs of that community. A survey 
should be made, and from that survey 
conclusions should be reached as to the 
type of farming being done, amount of 
machinery being used, number of farm 
shops within the community, and other 
such points. These conclusions then 
serve as the basis for selecting and se- 
curing equipment and using it to the 
best advantage. 

Some ways in which good equipment 
may help to improve instruction are 
listed below: 

1. No shop can be useful unless it is 
well equipped. Good tools aid in se- 
curing good workmanship. 

2. Good equipment is essential for the 
development of skills in certain farm 
jobs. A well equipped department 
will have tools to fit the job to be 
done. 

3. Boys are vitally interested by nature 
in using machines and hand tools. A 
good shop program can be built 
around this natural urge. 

4. Good equipment leads to better atti- 
tudes toward the course in voca- 
tional agriculture, resulting in a bet- 
ter learning situation. 

5. Good equipment results in better jobs 
being done on the home farm. The 
boys make use of things learned at 
school by carrying out the practices 
at home. Without proper equipment 
this situation would not exist. 

6. Many times new equipment or differ- 
ent equipment leads to inquiries and 


*A discussion at the Southern Regional Con- 
ference, 1950. 


presents a challenge for the use of 
such equipment. 

7. If there is a sufficient amount of 
tools and equipment, there is likely to 
be less idleness, more participation, 
and more learning. 

8. Good equipment will bring added en- 
joyment to the boy because of a job 
well done. This stimulates the boy 
to do more and better jobs. 

9. Equipment may take the drudgery 
out of certain jobs resulting in the 
boy being more interested in doing a 
good job. 


B. Facilities: 


In vocational agriculture we teach 
through projects, problems, laboratory 
and field exercises in a motivated func- 
tional way so as to fit boys to go into 
agriculture as a vocation. Improving 
instruction, therefore, is a daily prob- 
lem for the teacher. Each day new ex- 
ercises come up where he is expected to 
use new facilities. A vocational teacher 
has the continuous problem of collecting, 
assembling, and classifying his visual 
aids. Each year he must decide what 
aids to buy. Many of his aids in teach- 
ing agriculture can be assembled free; 
for example, specimens of grains and 
grasses, insects, handmade charts, and 
soil samples. 

There are numerous ways in which 
facilities help to improve instruction. 
Some of these are: 

1. Interest is the basis for good teach- 
ing. One of the easiest ways to cre- 
ate interest on the part of a class 
of boys is to show pictures, samples, 
charts, specimens— something they 
can see. Boys are naturally curious. 

2. Whenever a visual aid is used, it 

’ should have a purpose. It should 
tie in with the lesson and add to 
clearer understanding of the lesson. 

3. Film strips, slides and motion pic- 
tures are attractive. Usually they de- 
mand attention, portray time and 
motion and aid in bringing into the 
classroom the happenings of our 
times. 

4. Bulletins furnish one of the most 
recent sources of technical informa- 
tion. They aid in bringing to the at- 
tention of the students the best in- 
formation available. 

5. As a general rule, boys feel that if a 
thing is good enough to be printed 
in a book it must be good. Books, 
therefore, have to be well selected 
and used to fit the problem. 

6. The bulletin board is effective in 
promoting better farming programs. 
It is used as a means of following 
up the boys’ farming programs. Pic- 
tures of projects, posters, and an- 
nouncements of F.F.A. contests are 
placed on the bulletin board. It may 
be used to promote interest in a par- 
ticular lesson. 


Workshops in 
rural electrification 


ARKANSAS vocational agriculture 
service has arranged intensive work- 
shops in rural electrification for 300 
vocational agriculture teachers this sum- 
mer. The workshops include two three- 
weeks graduate courses by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering at the 
University of Arkansas, and eight work- 
shops in_ strategically located and 
equipped high schools over the state. 
The workshops will be concerned with 
arrangement of vocational agriculture 
shops for teaching electricity to boys in 
young farmer, veterans and adult farmer 
classes, and will use teaching material 
prepared by the Athens, Georgia office of 
S.A.A.E. and V.A.E.* and other agencies 
in a manner that can be used in local 
schools to instruct 15,000 F.F.A. boys, 
24,000 young farmers and veterans and 
18,000 adult farmers who enroll an- 
nually in vocational agriculture courses. 
Cooperating in preparing course out- 
lines and in conducting the workshops 
will be the state vocational agriculture 
staff, departments of agricultural en- 
gineering and vocational teacher educa- 
tion at the University of Arkansas and 
Arkansas Power and Light Company. 
In the local workshops methods of con- 
ducting farm shop instruction will be 
given by the professional agricultural 
education staff, and technical instruction, 
practicums and demonstrations will be 
given by agricultural engineers. The 
group of teachers will receive instruction 
by methods which can be used with 
farmer students in their own high school 
program. 

Last year workshops were held on 
adult and young farmer classes with 
emphasis on grassland farming. 

C. R. Wiikey, Supervisor, 
Arkansas 


*Southern Association of Agricultural Engi- 
neering and Vocational Agriculture Educators. 


7. Well chosen magazines will add 

' reading material to the department. 
Magazines are usually first to print 
any new discovery in the agricultural 
field. 

8. Good framed pictures of beef cat- 
tle, dairy cattle, and field crops help 
to develop a learning atmosphere. 

9. A well-lighted building is essential 
to the best learning conditions. 

10. Adequate electric power to operate 
all equipment effectively, results in 
more and better work. 

11. Comfortable individual chairs and 
tables put the students in a better 
frame of mind for learning. 

Conclusions: Both teachers and su- 
pervisors need constantly to work on 
the problem of providing better facilities 
and equipment if we are to get away 
from lecturing and book teaching to 
the place where teaching is organized 
around life experiences. The task is one 
of continually collecting, classifying, and 
storing more and better teaching ma- 
terials. The task is one of continually 
inducing boards of education to replace 

worn out tools and equipment. e 
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Prepared as a part of a special project spon- 
sored by the National Research Committee for 
Agvicultural Education, American Vocational 
Associaton. Members are R. W. Canada, G. P. 
Deyoe (Chairman), G. F. Ekstrom, Carsie Ham- 
monds, J. B. Kirkland, W. H. Martin, and H. 
B. Swanson (ex officio). 


SOUTHERN REGION* 
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M.Ed. University of Georgia. 

BIGGERSTAFF, DON ALB ER T— 
Principal’s Evaluations and Sugges- 
tions Concerning the Vocational Agri- 
cultural Program in Selected Areas of 
North Carolina. Thesis. M. Agr. Ed. 
North Carolina State College. 

BLACK, IRA E.—A Study of the Work 
Done by Agricultural Workers to Con- 
trol Insects and Diseases of Peaches 
and Peach Trees in Morris County. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College. 

BONNER, HENRY LOVIED — A 
Study of the Factors Influencing Agri- 
culture on the Cherokee Indian Reser- 
vation in North Carolina. Thesis. M.S. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


CAMPBELL, ORD L.—A Program of 
Guidance for Students of Vocational 
Agriculture. Thesis. M.S. Louisiana 
State University. 


CHEEK, E. H.— Providing Technical 
Publications for Use in Teaching Vo- 
cational Agriculture in the Blakely- 
Union High School, Blakely, Georgia. 
Non-thesis. University of Georgia. 

COLVIN, T. S—A Study of In-Service 
Teacher Training for Instruction of 
Farm Veterans in Louisiana. Thesis. 
M.S. Louisiana State University. 

COOK, JAMES R—A Study of the 
Accomplishments of the Liberty Coun- 
ty production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, 1943-47. Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 


COOK, WILLIAM A.—An Analysis of 
the Use of Expense Funds by Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers in Forty 
Counties in 1948-49. Thesis. M.S. 
Texas A & I College. Kingsville, 
Texas. 

COVERSTON, D. Y.—The Educational 
Program of the Soil Conservation 
Service. Thesis. M.S. in Agr. Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

COWART, I. C—A Farmer Training 
Program for Doyle Community, Liv- 
ingston Parish. Thesis. M.S. Louisiana 
State University. 

CRAIG, FRANK RANKIN — Safety 
and the Use of Power Equipment in 
North Carolina School Farm Shops. 
Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. North Caro- 
lina State College. 

DAILEY, JAMES L.—An Analysis of 
the Accomplishments of Veterans En- 
rolled in the Institutional On-Farm 


*Compiled by J. B. Kirkland, Teacher Educa- 
tion, North Carolina State College. 
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Studies in progress in agricultural education 


Training Program in Alabama With 
Implications for Future Planning. 
Thesis. M.S. Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

DAVIS, JAMES MONROE, JR— 
Supervised Farming Programs of Be- 
ginning Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents in Wake County (N.C.) With 
Suggestions for Improvement. Thesis. 
M. in Agr. Ed. North Carolina State 
College. 

GAUTHIER, S. S.—A Study of Home 
Improvements and the Participation 
in Community Activities Made by 
Veterans Since Their Enrollment in 
Institutional On-Farm Training in 
Selected Parishes. Thesis. M.S. Louisi- 
ana State University. 

GORDON, BRYANT G.—Officer Selec- 
tion in the F.F.A. in Louisiana. Thesis. 
M.S. Louisiana State University. 

HARRIS, CHARLES ARTHUR—The 
Demonstrated Use of An Advisory 
Council in Planning a Program for a 
Department of Vocational Agriculture 
in a New Community. Thesis. M.S. in 
Agr. Ed. Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

HAWLEY, JOSEPH C.— Pre-College 
Training and Experience of Freshmen 
Agricultural Education. Students in 
Developing Farm Mechanic Skills. 
Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. North Caro- 
lina State College. 

HENDRIX, ROBERT LINNETT—A 
Study of the Poultry Enterprise in 
North Carolina Including Plans for 
Teaching Selected Units in Vocational 
Agriculture. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. 
North Carolina State College. 

HOTZ, HENRY G.—Progress of the 
Institutional On-Farm Training Pro- 
gram for Veterans in Arkansas, 1950- 
51. Non-thesis. University of Arkansas, 

HOWELL, EZRA LEWIS—Farm Me- 
chanics Jobs Performed on Farms in 
an Agriculture Department Patronage 
Area in North Carolina Including 
Those Jobs Which Should be Per- 
formed. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. North 
Carolina State College. 


HUNT, GLENN DAVIS — Farmers’ 
Evaluation of In-School Students’ Su- 
pervised Farming Programs in North 
Carolina. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. 
North Carolina State College. 


HUNT, ORRIS LEE—The Influence of 
the Luxapalilla River on the Econom- 
ic and Social Welfare of the People 
of Lamar and Fayette Counties. The- 
sis. M. S. Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


JACOBS, CURTIS — Recommended 
Equipment for Vocational Agriculture 
Classrooms of Farm Mechanic Shops. 
Thesis. M. S. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

JAMESON, CHARLIE RANDOLPH 
—Some Socio-Economic Problems Af- 
fecting Farm Tenancy in the Easley 
Area of Pickens County, South Caro- 
lina: A Study of How the Vocational 
Agriculture Program Can Promote 
Farm Ownership. Thesis. M. in Agr. 
Ed. North Carolina State College. 


JOHNSTON, CURTIS — Economic 
Status of Farm Veterans of Louisi- 
ana. Thesis. M. S. Louisiana State 
University. 

JONES, CHARLES IRVING — The 
Use of Field Trips in the Teaching of 
Vocational Agriculture in North Car- 
olina. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. North 
Carolina State College. 

KIRK, WILLIAM E. — Opportunities 
for Establishment in Farming in the 
Wytheville Magesterial District, 
Wythe County, Virginia. Thesis. 
M.S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


LANGLOIS, WHITNEY A.—A study 
of Approved Farming Practices 
Adopted by Trainees Enrolled in the 
Institutional On-Farm Training Pro- 
gram. Thesis. M. S. Louisiana State 
University. 

LITTLE, WILLIAM EDWARD — A 
Determination of the Values, Uses, 
and Techniques of Operating Opaque 
Projector in Teaching Vocational Ag- 
riculture. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. 
North Carolina State College. 

LORFING, ELWYN H.—An Analysis 
of the Use of Expense Funds by Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teachers in Forty 
Counties in 1949-50. Thesis. M.S. 
Texas College of Arts & Industries. 

LOVE, EUGENE—The Production and 
Consumption of Milk in Winn Par- 
ish, Louisiana. Thesis. M.S. Louisiana 
State University. 

LOVE, J. C—A Study to Determine 
the Most Effective Use of Film Strips 
and Film Slides in Teaching Farm 
Forestry to Students of Vocational 
Agriculture. Thesis. M.S. Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

McCRURY, C. T.—A Study of the 
Money Raising Activities and Fi- 
nancing of FFA Chapters in Area III, 
1937-38 to 1947-48. Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 

McFATTER, O. S. — Occupational 
Status of Former Vocational Agri- 
culture Graduates of Plain Dealing 
High School. Thesis. M.S. Louisiana 
State University. 

McFERRIN, S. S.—Occupational Study 
of St. Helena Parish. Thesis. M.S. 
Louisiana State University. 

MARTIN, L. H.—Factors Influencing 
the Participation in Parish Fairs by 
Future Farmers of America Mem- 
bers. Thesis. M.S. Louisiana State 
University. 

MAYEUX, JOHN S.—A Study of the 
Accomplishments of Institutional On- 
Farm Trainees Towards Establish- 
ment in Farming. Thesis. M.S. Louis- 
iana State University. 

MEYERS, JACK T.—Analysis of Adult 
Farmer Program in Vocational Edu- 
cation in South Texas. Thesis. M.S. 
Texas College of Arts & Industries. 

MONZINGO, McLUTHER—A Follow- 
Up Study of Poydras High School 
Students. Thesis. M.S. Louisiana State 
University. 

NAIL, O. P.—A Comparative Analysis 
of the College Achievement of Grad- 
uates in Agricultural Education, Lou- 
isiana State University. Thesis. Ph. D. 
Louisiana State University. 
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NEAL, RAY V.—A Study of Certain 
Selected Factors and Their Relation- 
ship to the Farm Management Effi- 
ciency Among Trainees in the Insti- 
tutional On-Farm Training Program 
in Georgia. Thesis. M.S. University of 
Georgia. 

ORR, EUGENE—Developing a Young 
Farmer Organization for Virginia. 
Thesis. M.S. Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

PATRICK, JAMES LEON—An Eval- 
uation of the Chocowinity Agricul- 
ture Department and Local School 
Program with Suggestions for 
Changes Toward Further Promotion 
of Individual and Community Devel- 
opment. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. North 
Carolina State College. 

PAULUS, A. J.—Comparison of the 
Usability of Several Forms in Which 
Subject-Matter Materials May Be Is- 
sued. Non-thesis. University of Ten- 
nessee. 

PECK, J. BOYD — Guidance Program 
in Agricultural Education at Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Thesis. M. S. 
Universfty of Tennessee. 

PRATT, MARVIN A.—Course Plan- 
ning in Vocational Agriculture as it 
Relates to the Poultry Enterprise. 
Thesis. M.S. Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

ROBERTS, C. O. Providing Facilities 
for Curing and Storing Sweet Po- 
tatees in Norcross Community. Non- 
thesis. University of Georgia. 

ROBERTSON, C. E.—A Follow-Up 
Study of All-Day Vocational Agri- 
culture Students of Independence 
High School, 1936-50. Thesis. M.S. 
Louisiana State University. 

ROBLES, JUAN, and others.—Follow- 
Up of Former Vocational Agriculture 
Students in Puerto Rico. Non-thesis. 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts of the University of Puerto 
Rico. 

ROGERS, EARL STANLEY — An 
Evaluation of the Farm Mechanics 

* Program by Former Students of Vo- 
cational Agriculture in Wake County 
(N.C.) with Recommendations for 
Improvement. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. 
North Carolina State College. 

RUSSELL, ELMER LEE—A Study of 
the Land-Use Program of Gillespie 
County, Texas from 1848 to 1948. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 

RUTLEDGE, RAY—The Development 
of the Bankhead Farmsteads Com- 
munity. Thesis. M.S. Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 

SANDERS, R. W.—Procuring Techni- 
cal Publications for Instructional Use 
in the Bacon County High School Vo- 
cational Agriculture Department, Ba- 
con County, Georgia. Non-thesis. Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

SCHULZE, FRED, JR.—The Contents 
and Teaching Areas Contained in Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teachers Annual 
Teaching Plans. Thesis. M.S. A&I 
College, Kingsville, Texas. 

SHOPTAW, LeVAN—Farm Mechanics 
Abilities of Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers in Arkansas Upon Their 
Entry into Teaching Service. Non- 
thesis.. University of Arkansas. 


SHOPTAW, LeVAN — Influence of 
Farm and Home Ownership Upon 
the Tenure and Quality of Programs 
of Vocational Agriculture Teachers in 
Arkansas. Non-thesis. University of 
Arkansas, 

SLEDGE, GEORGE WILLARD — A 
Study of the Lengths of Tenure of 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
in North Carolina Including Factors 
Involved. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed 
North Carolina State College. 

SPARKS, ROBERT W., IV.—A Study 
of the Institutional On-Farm Train- 
ing Program in Central Virginia. The- 
sis. M.S. Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

STEVENS, ROBERT J.—Organization 
and Administration of Vocational Ag- 
ricultural Education in Texas. Thesis. 
M.S. Texas College of Arts & Indus- 
tries. 

STEWART, GIFFORD — An Analysis 
of the Effectiveness of Institutional 
On-Farm Training Program of Liv- 
ingston Parish, Louisiana. Thesis. 
M.S. Louisiana State University. 

STRACENER, LEON—The Follow-Up 
Study of Sugartown High School 
Students, 1937-1950. Thesis. M.S. Lou- 
isiana State University. 

TART, CARL VICTOR—An Evalua- 
tion of Programs of Work of Future 
Farmers of America Chapters in 
Granville, Person, Orange, and Chat- 
ham Counties. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. 
North Carolina State College. 

THOMPSON, E. G.—Determining the 
Content of a Farm Power and Ma- 
chinery Course for Vocational Agri- 
cultural High Schools in Virginia. 
Thesis. M.S. Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

TURPIN, CHARLES BRAXTON — 
Occupational Distribution of Gradu- 
ates Who Majored in Agricultural 
Education at North Carolina State 
College From 1918 to 1950. Thesis. 
M. in Agr. Ed. North Carolina State 
College. 

WALKER, ZEDDIE — FFA Recrea- 
tional Activities. Non-thesis. Universi- 
ty of Tennessee. 

WALL, HAROLD BLAIR — How 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
Utilize Their Time During the Sum- 
mer Months. Thesis. M. in Agr. Ed. 
North Carolina State College. 

WILSON, BONARD S. — Graduate 
Programs for Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture. Non-thesis. University of 
Tennessee. 


PACIFIC REGION* 


ADAMS, M. P.—Usefulness of 35 MM. 
Film Strip in Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture. Colorado A ‘& M College, 
Canada, Adviser. 

BROWN, J. R.—Evaluation of Agri- 
cultural Education Publications. New 
Mexico State College, Howard, Ad- 
viser. 

BUNTEN, JOHN W.—Effectiveness of 
Secondary Vocational Agriculture as 
Preparation for College Agriculture. 
Colorado A & M College, Canada, 
Adviser. 


*Compiled by R. W. Canada, Colorado A. & 
M. College. 
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CARMICHAEL, W. H.—Results Insti- 
tutional-on-Farm Training. New Mex- 
ico State College, Howard, Adviser. 

CHIDESTER, B. T.—Color Dynamics 
in the Vocational Agriculture Depart- 
ment. New Mexico State College, 
Howard, Adviser. 

CHRISTENSEN, HOWARD — Read- 
ability of Agricultural Textbooks and 
Bulletins Used as Instructional in 
High School Departments of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in the Pacific Re- 
gion. Colorado A & M College, Can- 
ada, Adviser. 

CROMER, C. A.—Recommended Farm 
Safety Activities for Vocational Ag- 
riculture Departments in Nebraska. 
Colorado A & M College, Canada, Ad- 
viser. 

FULLER, WILLIAM A., JR. — The 
Success of Carl Raymond Gray Schol- 
arship Students at Oregon State Col- 
lege. Oregon State College, Laslett, 
Adviser. . 

GASKILL, J. L—A Farm Safety Pro- 
gram in Vocational Agriculture for 
the Arkansas Valley in Colorado. Col- 
orado A & M College, Canada, Ad- 
viser. 

GRAY, W. P.—Occupational Status of 
Colorado State Future Farmers. Col- 
orado A & M College, Canada, Ad- 
viser. 

HILL, ROY F.—Academic Achievement 
of Vocational Agriculture Students. 
Colorado A & M College, Canada, 
Adviser. 

JEAN, CLARENCE V.—Agricultural 
Occupations and ,Opportunities — A 
Handbook of Occupational Informa- 
tion for High School Boys. Oregon 
State College, TenPas, Adviser. 

JEAN, CLARENCE V. — Organizing 
and Administering the Grading, Re- 
cording and Compiling of Judging 
Contest Results. Oregon State Col- 
lege, TenPas, Adviser. 

JOHNSON, PAUL H.—Use of Home- 
made Still Pictures in Teaching Spe- 
cific Units of Vocational Agriculture. 
Colorado A & M College, Canada, Ad- 
viser. 


KABLER, DONALD — A Suggested 
Program for Farm Crops and Farm 
Shop in High School Vocational Ag- 
riculture as Related to the Corvallis 
Area. Oregon State College, TenPas, 
Adviser. 

LECHNER, FRED G. — Participating 
Experiences of Student Teachers in 
Vocational Agriculture. Colorado 
A & M College, Canada, Adviser. 


LINSON, M. G.—The Success in High 
School Non-Vocational Subjects of 
Pupils in Vocational Agriculture as 
Compared with that of Pupils in 
Other Curricula. Colorado A & M 
College, Canada, Adviser. 

MacGREGOR, H. A. — Proposal for 
Dominion Province Participation in 
Vocational Agriculture. Oregon State 
College, Williamson, Adviser. 

STEPHENSON, H. M.—Young Farm- 
er Course of Study for Taos County, 
New Mexico. New Mexico State Col- 
lege, Howard, Adviser. 
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THORNTON, H. J. — Criteria for 
Leadership Training for Members of 
the New Farmers of America Organ- 
ization. Colorado A & M College, 
Canada, Adviser. 


NORTH ATLANTIC REGION* 


AKER, GAY V.—A Study of Tenure 
of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
in New York State. Thesis. M.S. 
Cornell University. Hoskins, Adviser. 

ANTHONY, FRANK—Agriculture Ed- 
ucation for the Middle East. Thesis, 
Ph. D. Pennsylvania State College. 
Brunner, Adviser. 

BALSER, RICHARD L.—Development 
and Measurement of the Effectiveness 
of Different Methods of Presenting 
Agronomic Data Pertaining to Fertil- 
ization in Rotation of Small Grains 
and Forage Crops. Thesis, Ph. D. 
Pennsylvania State College. Brunner, 
Adviser. 

BARNHART, PAUL—Teaching Main- 
tenance and Repair of Internal Com- 
bustion Engines as a Part of Farm 
Mechanics in Vocational Agriculture, 
Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Brunner, Adviser. 

BARTOO, DOUGLAS F.—The Insti- 
tutional-on-Farm Training Program 
in New York. Thesis, M.S. Cornell 
University. Hoskins, Adviser. 

BLANK, CARL W.—A Public Rela- 
tions Program for the Promotion of 
Vocational Agriculture. Thesis. M.S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Brunner, 
Adviser. 

BLASSENGALE, HERBERT A.—His- 
tory of the New Farmers of America 
in South Carolina. Thesis. M.S. Penn- 
sylvania State College. Hall, Adviser. 

BLOUNT, W. A.—Improving Living 
Conditions in Negro Residential Dis- 
tricts Through Adult Classes in Hort- 
iculture. Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania 
State College. Anderson, Adviser. 

BROWN, ROSCOE, JR.—A Survey of 
Enrollment in the Veterans Institu- 
tional on-Farm Training Program in 
Maryland. Non-thesis study. Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Murray, Adviser. 

BRUNNER, HENRY S. — Follow-up 
Evaluation of Participating Experi- 
ence Gained in Critic Teaching Centers 
in Pennsylvania. Non-thesis Study. 
Department of Agricultural Education. 
Pennsylvania State College. 

BRUNNER, HENRY S. & FOX, 
HOWARD F.—A Dictionary of Ag- 
ricultural Terms. Non-thesis Study. 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College. 

BUCKMAN, GABE — Determining the 
Factors which Prevented NFA Chap- 
ters of South Carolina from Com- 
pleting their 1949-50 Programs of 
Work. Thesis, M.S. Anderson, Ad- 
viser. Pennsylvania State College. 

BURNS, PAUL— Selection of Pupils 
for All-Day Classes in Vocational 
Agriculture in Pennsylvania. Thesis. 
M.S. Pennsylvania State College, An- 
derson, Adviser. 


*Compiled by W. Howard Martin, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 
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CARLTON, JEAN F.—Possibilities of 
Adult Education in Agriculture in the 
Southern High School Area of Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland. Thesis. 
M.S. Department of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland. Mur- 
ray, Adviser. 

COOK, LAWRENCE — A Study of 
Farming Opportunities in the Vestal 
Central School Area. Thesis. M.S. 
Cornell University. Hoskins, Adviser. 

COOK, WALTER W.—The Skills and 
Practicums that can be used as Lab- 
oratory Exercises on a School Farm. 
Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Stevens, Adviser. 

COOMBS, J. GLENN—A Follow-up 
Evaluation of the Directed Teaching 
Program for Apprentice Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture in New York 
State for the Year 1950-51. Thesis, 
Ph. D. Cornell University. Hoskins, 
Adviser. 

CUSHMAN, HAROLD R.—What Are 
the Factors Which Hinder the Con- 
ducting of Young Farmer Programs 
by Vermont Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture and How Can They be 
Overcome? Thesis, Ph. D. Cornell 
University. Smith, Adviser. 

DEMICK, DONALD — The Construc- 
tion of a Device for Measuring 
Skill and Management Responsibilities 
of Vocational Agriculture Students. 
Thesis, M.S. Cornell University. Hos- 
kins, Adviser. 

DeTURCK, RALPH S.—Buildings for 
Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, M.S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Brunner, 
Adviser. 

DUNKELBERGER, P. S.—A Farming 
Program Record Book for Pennsyl- 
vania. Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania State 
College. Stevens, Adviser. 

DUNLAP, W. H.—Cooperative Selling 
Activities in F.F.A. Chapters in Penn- 
sylvania. Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania 
State College. Stevens, Adviser. 

EATON, EDWARD O.—An Analysis 
of the Effectiveness of the I.0.F. 
Training Program in the Progressive 
Establishment of Veterans in Farm- 
ing and in Home and Country Life 
(New York and Vermont). Thesis, 
Ph. D. Cornell University. Hoskins, 
Adviser. 

ELLIOTT, JAMES D. — Developing 
Instructional Sheets for Teaching 
Farm Mechanics in Secondary 
Schools. Thesis, Ph. D. Cornell Uni- 
versity. Hoskins, Adviser. 

FLEGEL, PERRY S.—Reorganization 
of Subject Matter and Instruction to 
Fit Needs of the New Upper Dor- 
chester County Consolidated School. 
Non-thesis study. Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education. University of 
Maryland. Murray, Adviser. 

FOSTER, EDDY E.—An Analysis of 
the Reports of the New York State 
Supervisors of Vocational Agriculture 
to the High School Principals Dur- 
ing the School Year 1939-1940. The- 
sis. M.S. Cornell University. Hoskins, 
Adviser. 

FOX, HOWARD F.—Estimating Bud- 
gets for Productive Enterprise Projects 
in Vocational Agriculture. Non-thesis 
Study, Department of Agricultural 


Education. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. ‘ 

GARTLEY, BOYD — Pupil Reading 
Ability in Relation to Success in Vo- 
cational Agriculture. Thesis, M. S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Hall, Ad- 
viser. 

GILMAN, P. A—The Extent to Which 
Skills Learned in Farm Mechanics are 
Functional on the Farm. Thesis, M.S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Hall, Ad- 
viser. 

GRIDLEY, J. ROBERT—A Study of 
the Transmission of Farm Businesses 
From Generation to Generation in 
New York State. Thesis, Ph. D. Cor- 
nell University. Hoskins, Adviser. 

HALL, W. F.—Vocational History of 
Graduates from the Curriculum in 
Agricultural Education. Non - thesis 


Study. Department of Agricultural 
Education. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 


HALL, W. F.—Tenure of Teachers of 
Agriculture in Pennsylvania, Non-the- 
sis Study. Department of Agricul- 
tural Education. Pennsylvania State 
College. 

HARVEY, JOHN J.—An Evaluation of 
the Operation and Maintenance of the 
School Canneries in West Virginia. 
Thesis, M. S. West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Parsons, Adviser. 

HEIMBACH, RAYMOND C. — A 
Manual of Instructions for the Penn- 
sylvania Farming Program Record 
Book. Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania 
State College. Brunner, Adviser. 


HIGLEY, E. I.—Determining the Need 
and Content for Farm Shop Work as 
a Part of the Teaching Program of 
the Webster High School Department 
of Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, 
M.S. Cornell University. Hoskins, Ad- 
viser. 

HILDEBRAND, JAMES B. — The 
Teaching of Basic Academic Sub- 
jects to Students in Farm Veterans 
Classes in South Carolina. Thesis. 
M.S. Pennsylvania State College. An- 
derson, Adviser. 

HILDRETH, BLISS L.—A Study of 
the Relationship of Supervisory Visits 
to the Outcome of the Supervised 
Farming Program. Thesis, M.S. West 
Virginia University. Parsons, Adviser. 


HOOVER, NORMAN K.— Approved 
Practice List Based on Production 
Goals for Productive Enterprise Pro- 
jects in Vocational Agriculture. Non- 
thesis Study. Department of Agricul- 
tural Education. Pennsylvania State 
College. 

HOOVER, NORMAN K. — Keeping 
Teachers of Agriculture Up to Date 
Technically. Thesis, Ph. D. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Brunner, Adviser. 

HORNE, THOMAS J.—The Partici- 
pating Experience Phase of Teacher 
Preparation in Vocational Agriculture. 
Thesis, Ph. D. Pennsylvania State 
College. Brunner, Adviser. 

HUFFMAN, J. C.—A Study of the 
Effectiveness of Institutional-on-Farm 
Training in Virginia. Thesis, M.S. 
Cornell University. Hoskins, Adviser. 

JOHNSON, ELLIOTT—The Resision 
of Courses and Special Programs in 
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Vocational Agriculture for the Phelps 
Central School. Thesis, M.S. Cornell 
University. Hoskins, Adviser. 


JONES, RICHARD N. — Resource 
Units in Laws Relating to the Farm. 
Non-thesis study. Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education. University of 
Maryland, Murray, Adviser. 

JONES, RICHARD N.—School Farms 
and Group Activities in Vocational 
Agriculture. Thesis, M.S. Department 
of Agricultural Education. University 
of Maryland. Ahalt, Adviser. 

JOY, A. F—A Consideration of the 
Factors Used in Developing the Type 
and Scope of a Program of Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture. The- 
sis, M.S. Cornell University. Hoskins, 
Adviser. 

JULSON, EARL E.—An Analysis of 
the Effectiveness of the I.0.F. Train- 
ing Program in the Progressive Estab- 
lishment of Veterans in Farming and 
in Home and Community Life (Mon- 
tana). Thesis. Ph.D. Cornell Univer- 
sity. Hoskins, Adviser. 

KNAUER, DANIEL—Area Leadership 
Training Schools for the F.F.A. In 
Pennsylvania. Thesis, M.S. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Stevens, Adviser. 

LANE, WARDEN M. — Long Time 
Program for Vocational Agriculture 
Department at Buckhannon-U psur 
High School. Thesis, M.S. West 
Virginia University. Parsons, Adviser. 

LAUGHNER, JOHN — High School 
Credit for Vocational Agriculture. 
Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Hall, Adviser. 

LAW, BYRL L. — A Study of the 
Progress of a Group of Veterans En- 
rolled in the Institutional On-Farm 
Training Program, Pendleton County, 
West Virginia University. Parsons, 
Adviser. 

LEWIS, GLENN W.—A Survey of 
Proposed Future Farmers of America 
Activities on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. Non-thesis study. Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education. Uni- 
versity of Marvland. Murray, Ad- 
viser. 

MARTIN, H. V.—Evaluation of In- 
dividual Supervised Farming Pro- 
grams. Thesis, M.S. Cornell Univer- 
sity. Hoskins, Adviser. 

McCLAY, DAVID R.—The Demon- 
straton of a Procedure for Relating 
Directed Participation Experiences in 
the Preparation of Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture to Subsequent 
Teaching Performance and an Ex- 
amination of this Relationship. Thesis, 
Ph.D. Cornell University. Smith, Ad- 
viser. 

McCULLOUGH, WILLIAM — Group 
Projects as a Teaching Device in 
Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, M.S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Anderson, 
Adviser. 

McCURDY, JACOB—Production Goals 
for Crop Enterprises in Vocational 
Agriculture in Pennsylvania. Thesis, 
M.S. Pennsylvania State College. 
Hoover, Adviser. 

McCUTCHEON, W. W.—Some Dom- 
inant Factors to be Considered in the 
Development of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in the Secondary Schools of Que- 


bec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Thesis, Ph.D. Cornell University. 
Smith, Adviser. 


McNUTT, WILLIAM—Present Occu- 
pational Status of Former Students 
in Vocational Agriculture in the 
Quarryville High School. Thesis, M.S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Anderson, 
Adviser. 

MERCER, DONALD R.—A Follow-Up 
of I.0.F. Program in Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania. Thesis, M.S. West Vir- 
ginia University. Parsons, Adviser. 

MILLER, HARRY T.—Technical Skills 
Needed by Beginning Teachers of Vo- 
cational Agriculture in Farm Mechan- 
ics. Thesis, M.S. Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of 
Maryland. Ahalt, Adviser. 

MOTT, E. B.—A Study to Determine 
the Adequacy of Equipment at the 
Disposal of High School Departments 
of Vocational Agriculture in New 
York State. Thesis, Ph. D. Cornell 
University. Hoskins, Adviser. 

MOWERY, ALBERT S.—Effective Use 
of Home Farm Shop Facilities and 
Equipment. Thesis, Ph.D. Pennsylvania 
State College, Brunner, Adviser. 

MOYER, LESLIE—Planning for an 
Area Vocational School in West Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania. Thesis, M.S. Pentt- 
sylvania State College. Hall Adviser. 

MULLETT, GEORGE S.—A Follow- 
up of LO.F. Program in Wetzel 
County, West Virginia. Thesis, M.S. 
West Virginia University. Parsons, 
Adviser. 

MUNGER, E. S. — Determining the 
Units of Instruction for a Course of 
Study in Vocational ‘Agriculture. 
Thesis, M.S. Cornell University. Hos- 
kins, Adviser. 

MURRAY, RAY A. AND AHALT, 

ARTHUR M.—Possibilities of Educa- 
tion with Adult Farmers in Maryland. 
Non-thesis study, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education. University of 
Maryland. 

MYERS, HARRY S.—tThe Develop- 
ment of More Effective Methods of 
Obtaining and Presenting Research 
Data to Students of Agriculture in 
New York. Thesis, Ph.D. Cornell 
University. Hoskins, Adviser. 

NOAKES, HAROLD L.—An Evalua- 
tion of the Camping Experiences of 
500 Future Farmers of America as a 
Basis for the Improvement of the 
New York State Camping Program. 
Thesis, Ph.D. Cornell University. Hos- 
kins, Adviser. 

NORFORD, CHARLES A.—Specifica- 
tions for Educational Motion Pictures 
to be Used in Vocational Agriculture. 
Thesis, Ph.D. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Stevens, Adviser. 

O’KELLEY, GEORGE L. JR—A Pro- 
cedure for Planning Programs of Vo- 
cational Education to Meet Community 
Needs for Georgia Communities. 
Thesis, Ph.D. Cornell University. 
Hoskins, Adviser. 

ONDRY, JOE C.—Laboratories Facili- 
ties and Equipment for Vocational 
Agriculture Departments. Thesis, M.S. 
Pennsylvania State Colleges. McClay, 


Adviser. tional Agriculture Classes. 
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PRESTON, L. A—The Agricultural 
Part of the Curriculum for Ithaca 
High School. Thesis, M.S. Cornell 
University. Hoskins, Adviser. 


RAHAUSER, L. C.—Analysis of Pro- 
duction Practices for Efficiency Goals 
in Dairy Husbandry Enterprise Pro- 
jects in Vocational Agriculture in 
South Woodbury Twp. Thesis, M.S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Stevens, 
Adviser. 

RANKIN, GLENN F.—Training Ob- 
jectives of a Selected Group of Vet- 
eran Farmer-Trainees and Measure- 
ment of Their Advance in Farming in 
Cleveland County, North Carolina. 
Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Anderson, Adviser. 

REMSBERG, GEORGE C.—Activities 
and Status of F.F.A. Members Hold- 
ing the Maryland Farmer Degree. 
Thesis, M.S. Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Mary- 
land. Ahalt, Adviser. 

RODGERS, H. E.—A Survey of Ap- 
proved Practices Used and Needed 
by Negro Farm Owners in Washing- 
ton County, North Carolina. Thesis, 
M.S. Pennsylvania State College. An- 
derson, Adviser. 

RUSSELL, JULIUS—Junior Projects 
in Pennsylvania. Thesis, M.S. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Hall, Adviser. 

SIDNEY, HOWARD — Determining 
Farm Shop Facilities Necessary in 
New York State High Schools for 
Effective Teaching. Thesis, M.S. Cor- 
nell University. Hoskins, Adviser. 

SMITH, GERALD—Non-Degree Cur- 
ricula in Agriculture in Land Grant 
Colleges. Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania 
State College. Hoover, Adviser. 


SMITH, LLOYD—The Effect of Junior 
Project Work Towards Stimulating 
Interest in Vocational Agriculture. 
Thesis, M.S. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Brunner, Adviser. 

SMITH, WARREN C. — Technical 
Skills Needed by Beginning Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture in the 
Animal Enterprises. Thesis, M.S. De- 
partment of Agricultural Education. 
University of Maryland. Ahalt, Ad- 
viser. 

SNYDER, FRED—Vocational History 
and Development of the Graduates 
from Selected High Schools, with 
Particular Reference to Vocational 
Agriculture. Thesis, Ph.D. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Hall, Adviser. 

STEVENS, GLENN Z. — Cumulative 
Records for Students in Agricultural 
Education with a View to Effective 
Counseling of Prospective Teachers. 
Non-thesis Study. Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education. Pennsylvania 
State College. 


STEVENS, HERBERT — How Color 
Slides of Local Farming Conditions 
Contribute to Teaching and Learning 
in Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, M.S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Brunner, 
Adviser. 

STUMP, JOHN A.—Development and 
Measurement of the Effectiveness of 
Different Methods of Teaching about 
Agricultural Cooperatives in Voca- 

Thesis, 
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M.S. Pennsylvania State College. 
Brunner, Adviser. 

TAYLOR, HENRY L.—A Study of the 
Supervised Farming Program of 
Negro Students Studying Vocational 
Agriculture in Tennessee. Thesis, 
Ph.D. Cornell University. Hoskins, 
Adviser. 

TUTHILL, FRED A.—A Study of the 
Tenure of Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture of New York as Related 
to Reasons for Leaving the Profes- 
sion. Thesis, M.S. Cornell University. 
Hoskins, Adviser. 

WILCOX, JOHN—Parent Procedures 
as a Basis for Determining Factors 
for Establishment of Young Men in 
Farming. Thesis, M.S. Cornell Uni- 
versity. Hoskins, Adviser. 

WILSON, J. R—The School Farm as 
an Aid in Teaching Vocational Agri- 
culture in Pennsylvania. Thesis, M.S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Stevens, 
Adviser. 

WORLEY, WILLIAM H.—History and 
Development of Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education in Montgomery 
County, North Carolina. Thesis, M.S. 
Department of Agricultural Education. 
University of Maryland. Murray, Ad- 
viser. 

WORLEY, WILLIAM H.—Origin and 
Expansion of Smith-Hughes Work in 
North Carolina. Non-thesis study. De- 
partment of Agricultural Education. 
University of Maryland. Ahalt, Ad- 
viser. 

YODER, ROBERT—The Value of Co- 
operative Projects as a Teaching Aid 
in Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, 
M.S. Pennsylvania State College. 
Brunner, Adviser. 

ZIMMERMAN, M. E. — The State 
Project Record Book—Its Adequacy 
in the Present Program. Thesis, M.S. 
Pennsylvania State College. Brunner, 
Adviser. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION* 


BENTLEY, RALPH R—An Experi- 
mental Evaluation of the Relative 
Effectiveness of Certain Audio-Visual 
Aids in Teaching Permanent Pasture 
Production. Non-thesis study, Divi- 
sion of Education and Applied Psy- 
chology, Purdue University. 

BYRAM, HAROLD M.—Study of Me- 
chanical Activities of Selected Farm- 
ers in Michigan. Non-thesis study, 
Division of Education, Michigan State 
College. 

COLLINS, ROBERT M.—Research in 
Agricultural Education of Advanced 
Degrees at Iowa State College Prior 
to 1951. Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Vocational Education, Iowa State 
College, McClelland, Adviser. 

COOPER, MELVIN W.—A Study of 
Methods and Procedures in Giving 
Group and Individual Instruction to 
Veterans Enrolled in the On-Farm 
Training Program in Wisconsin. Non- 
Thesis Study, State Board for Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


“Compiled by G, F. Ekstrom, University of 
Missouri. 
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DAVENPORT, ROBERT—An Analysis 
of the Factors for Success in Twenty- 
Six Sow and Litter Projects Including 
Swine Index Ratings. Non-thesis 
study, Department of Agricultural 
Education, Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture. 


DEYOE, GEORGE P. — Supervised 
Farming Activities for Out-of School 
Groups in Vocational Agriculture. 
Non-thesis study, College of Educa- 


~ tion, University of Illinois. 


DEYOE, GEORGE P. — The Use of 
School Land by Departments of Voca- 
tional Agriculture. Non-thesis study, 
College of Edvcation, University of 
Illinois. 

DONAHOO, ALVIN W.—The Impli- 
cations of Mechanization and Electri- 
fication on Teacher Training in Agri- 
culture. Thesis, Ph.D., Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota, Peterson, Adviser. 

DOUGAN, RILEY S—A Comparison 
Between Farm Shop Skills and Abili- 
ties Needed by Beginning Teachers of 
Vocational’ Agriculture in Ohio and 
Those Developed at the Ohio State 
University. Thesis, M.S., Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University, Bender, Adviser. 

QRAKE, ELDON M.—Implications for 
Adult Education of the Veterans On- 
Farm Training Program in the Central 
States. Thesis, Ph.D., Department of 
Vocational Education, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Wert, Adviser. 

DUCK, JOE—Productive Efficiency of 
Livestock and Dairy Projects Owned 
by Students of Vocational Agriculture. 
Non-thesis study, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri. 

DUIS, HAROLD F.—A Technique for 
the Evaluation of Individual Super- 
vised Farming Programs in Nebraska. 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, University of Ne- 
braska, Deems, Adviser. 

EKSTROM, GEORGE F. — Study of 
Training Needs for Prospective Teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture. Non- 
thesis study, College of Education, 
University of Missouri. 

FIELDS, MARVIN A.—An_ Evalua- 
tion of Negro Departments of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Virginia. Thesis, 
Ph.D., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State University, 
Bender, Adviser. 

GARNER, RAYMOND A.—Practices 
of Teachers of Varying Proficiency 
in Conducting Programs of Supervised 
Farming in Vocational Agriculture. 
Thesis, Ph.D., Division of Education, 
Michigan State College, Byram, Ad- 
viser. 

GRACE, E. MERWYN—A Study of 
the Qualifications and Future Teach- 
ing Interests of Institutional On-Farm 
Instructors in iissouri. Non-thesis 
study, Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Missouri. 

GUILER, GILBERT S.—The Develop- 
ment of a Program of Adult Educa- 
tion for Farmers in the Canal Win- 
chester, Ohio, Community. Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, The Ohio State University, 
Bender, Adviser. 


HAMLIN, HERBERT M.—Theroetical 
and Factual Bases for Replanning 
Agricultural Education in Illinois. 
Project Bureau of Research and Serv- 
ice, College of Education, University 
of Illinois. 


HERBST, JOHN—Determining Needs 
in Farm Mechanics ‘and Planning: a 
Program of Instruction in Farm Me- 
chanics. Non-thesis study, 1950, Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Education, Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Illinois. 

HOFDAL, ARTHUR; HEMMING, 

CLARENCE AND OTHERS — The 
Factors Influencing the Development 
of a Community School Program in 
the Alexandria Area. Cooperative Re- 
search Project of the Alexandria 
Public Schools and the Department 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Minnesota. 

HUTSON, DENVER B.—Professional 
and Technical Difficulties Encountered 

by Teachers During Their First Year 
of Teaching Vocational Agriculture. 
Non-thesis study, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri. 

KITTS, HARRY — The Selection of 
Centers for Student Teaching in Agri- 
cultural Education. Non-thesis study, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

KITTS, HARRY — Physical Facilities 
and Materials for Departments of 
Vocational Agriculture in Minnesota. 
Non-thesis study, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Min- 
nesota. 

KITTS, HARRY—The Organization of 
Multiple Teacher Agriculture Depart- 
ments in Minnesota. Non-Thesis study, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

KORPI, MILTON—School Attendance 
of Farm Boys in the Belle Plaine 
Community. Non-thesis study, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

LAMAR, CARL—A Study of the Occu- 
pational Status of the Veterans Who 
Have Completed Training in the In- 
stitutional On-Farm Training Program 
in Kentucky. Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Kentucky. 

LAMAR, CARL—A Study of the Voca- 
tional Intentions of the Teachers in 
the Institutional On-Farm Training 
Program in Kentucky. Non-thesis 
study, Department of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, University of Kentucky. 

MAKEL, GEORGE — A Follow-up 
Study of the Graduates and Non- 
graduates from the Saranac, Michigan 
High School During the Period 1935- 
1949. Thesis, M.A., Division of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, Byram, 
Adviser. 

MARSHAN, DOUGLAS & PETER- 
son, Milo—Factors Influencing School 
Attendance in Thirty Rural Communi- 
ties Cooperative Research Project in 
the Rural Life and Education Series, 
University of Minnesota. 

MEADERS, DON—The Effects of Vo- 


cational Agriculture Instruction 


Through Changes in Community Prac- 
tices in Production of Corn. Thesis, 


es ee ae 
Development of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in the Secondary Schools of Que- 


Pennsylvania State Colleges. McClay, 
Adviser. 
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M.S., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska, Deems, 
Adviser. 

MEILIKE, DONALD J.—Trend in En- 
rollment in Some Projects by Pupils 
in Vocational Agriculture and_ Its 
Relationship to an Index of Economic 
Income. Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Vocational Education, lowa State Col- 
lege, McClelland, Adviser. 

MILLER, ADOLPHUS—The Factor of 
Time in Teaching Certain Farm-Me- 
chanic Skills. Thesis, Ed.D., Division 
of Education, Michigan State College, 
Byram, Adviser. 

MONTGOMERY, ROBERT W.—The 
Program of In-Service Education for 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
Alabama. Thesis, Ph.D., Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University, Bender, Adviser. 

NELSON, KENNETH G.—Bibliogra- 
phical Research on Occupational In- 
formation in Agriculture. Non-thesis 
study, Division of Education, Mich- 
igan State College. 

PEARSON, A. N.—Occupational Out- 
comes of College of Agriculture Grad- 
uates. Non-thesis study, Department 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Minnesota. 

PETERSON, MILO & SWANSON, 

GORDON—Function of State Supervi- 
sion in Agricultural Education, Cen- 
tral Regional Research Project, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

PHELPS, JOSIAH — The Present 
Farming Status of a Selected Group 
of Negro Young Farmers in Brooks 
County, Georgia. Thesis, M.S., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University, Kenestrick, 
Adviser. 

PHIPPS, LLOYD J.—A Survey of 
New, Unusual, and Promising Prac- 
tices in Organizing, Conducting, and 
Evaluating Adult Farmer Classes. 
Non-Thesis study, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Dlinois. 

PURKEY, DORRIS R.—A Study of 
Time Used for Professional Activities 
by Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
in Ohio. Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University, Stewart, Adviser. 

RAINE, JOSEPH—The Influence of 
Frequent Home Farm Visits on Farm- 
ing Programs. Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

RAINES, GLENN — Preparation of 
Teachers for Farm Management In- 
struction in All-Day Classes in Voca- 
tional Agriculture. Thesis, M.S., De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College, McClelland, Ad- 
viser. 

RISKIN, KHAIME — Proposed Plans 
for Developing Curricula for Training 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
Israel. Thesis, Ed.D., College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Deyoe, 
Adviser. 

ROBISON, HENRY — A Follow-up 
Study of Former Students of Voca- 
tional Agriculture from the Kalispel, 
Montana High School. Thesis, M.A., 
Division of Education, Michigan State 
College, Byram, Adviser. 


SCHROEDER, WALTER P. — An 
Evaluation of Practices in Adult Edu- 
cation in Vocational Agriculture in the 
Central Region. Thesis, Ph.D., Divi- 
sion of Education, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Byram, Adviser. 

SEYMOUR, GIDEON D.—Some Pos- 
sible Causes of the Unproportionate 
Distribution of State Farmers in Ohio 
from 1945 to 1949, Inclusive. Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, 
Kenestrick, Adviser. 

SPRUILL, ALBERT — The Publicity 
Practices of Negro County Agents in 
North Carolina. Thesis, M.S., Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Iowa 
State College, Starrak, Adviser. 

STARRAK, JAMES A.—The Needs of 
lowa Farmers for Technical and Pro- 
fessional Services in the Agricultural 
Enginneering Phases of Their Occu- 
pation. Non-thesis study, Department 
of Vocational Education, Iowa State 
College. 

STERNBERG, ROBERT — Leadership 
Abilities Desired by Representatives 
of Farmers Organizations, With Im- 
plications for Chapters of F.F.A. 
Thesis, M.A., Division of Education, 
Michigan State College, Byram, Ad- 
viser. 

SWEANY, H. PAUL — Continuing 
Study of Student Achievement in 
Dairy Improvement and Swine Pro- 
duction Projects. Non-thesis— study. 
Division of Education, Michigan State 
College. 

SWEANY, H. PAUL — Educational 
Needs in Vocational Agriculture of 
Families Engaged in Part-Time Farm- 
ing. Non-thesis study, Division of 
Education, Michigan State College. 

THOMPSON, J. ROBERT—A Study 
of the Fifty Brookings High School 
Agricultural Students Who Were 
Awarded the State Farmer Degree 
During the Twenty Year Period from 
1930 to 1949 inclusive. Non-thesis 
study, Department of Education, South 
Dakota State College. 

TOLBERT, RALPH H.—A Time-Duty 
Study of Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers in Georgia. Thesis, Ph.D., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University, Stewart, 
Adviser. 

TORRENCE, ANDREW P.—The Com- 
munity Attitude Toward Institutional 
On-Farm Training Program in Arkan- 
sas, Arkansas. Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 

TRUITT, J. P—In-Service Training 
for Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Kentucky. Thesis, Ed.D., De- 
partment of Agricultural ‘Education, 
University of Kentucky, Hammonds, 
Adviser. 

TSCHETTER, J. H.-A Balanced Pro- 
gram of Agriculture for the Mountain 
Lake Minnesota, Community. Non- 
thesis study, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Min- 
nesota. 

WALL, STANLEY — The Needs of 
Out-of-School Rural Young Men in 
Kentucky for Systematic Training in 
Farming. Thesis; Ed.D., Department 


Agricultural Cooperatives in Voca- 
tional Agriculture Classes. Thesis, 
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of Agricultural Education, University 
of Kentucky, Hammonds, Adviser. 

WATSON, ROY W. — The Relation- 
ship of Certain Personal, Family, 
Farm and Economic Factors to the 
Farming Status of Former Pupils of 
Vocational Agriculture in Three 
Counties of Virginia. Thesis, Ph.D., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University, Kenestrick, 
Adviser. 

WENDORFF, U. E.—Techniques and 
Procedures Employed in the Institu- 
tional On-Farm Training Program for 
Veterans Which May Be Effectively 
Used in Training Young and Adult 
Farmers. Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Vocational Education, University of 
Nebraska, Deems, Adviser. 

WHITE, CONRAD — The In-Service 
Training Needs of Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Teaching Animal 
Husbandry. Thesis, Ed.D., Division of 
Education, Michigan State College, 
Byram, Adviser. 

WILSON, RICHARD H.—The Adult 
Farmer Program in Vocational Agri- 
culture in Ohio in 1949-50, With Im- 
plications for Further Improvements. 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Bender, Adviser. 

WOODIN, RALPH J.—An Evaluation 
of Selected Aspects of the Teacher 
Education Program in Vocational Ag- 
riculture at The Ohio State University. 
Thesis, Ph.D., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Bender, Adviser. 


Farm forges and welders 
surveyed 


A recent farm mechanics spot survey 
conducted in Michigan by Mr. Guy Tim- 
mons relative to the status of farm 
forge-welder numbers and usage has re- 
sulted in the following facts. Teachers 
of vocational agriculture in 39 schools 
surveyed 1,953 of their boy’s home farms 
and found that of this number 183 (or 
94%) indicated they had forges on the 
farm. Of the total 183, 77 (40.5%) in- 
dicated these forges had been in use 
during the last or preceeding month. 99 
(55.1%) stated their forges had been 
used during the previous 6-month period. 

Of the total farms surveyed; 93 
(4.7%) had electric-arc welders and 47 
(24%) had oxy-acetylene welders. It 
was assumed that these welders had all 
been in fairly recent use. 

These facts would indicate that even 
though the forge has lost ground in 
favor of the welder on the farms of 
Michigan, there are still more farm 
forges in use than there are farm 
welders. It is the belief that the forge 
still has a placé on the farm for doing 
such jobs as annealing, tempering, metal 
bending operations, etc. Teachers of 
farm mechanics should be cognizant of 
these facts as they exist in their local 
communities, in their farm mechanics 
planning and teaching programs. 

MICHIGAN SERVICE LETIF® 


If the sun has gone down, look up 
at the stars. 
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Disectors, Supervisors, 


Directory 


Vocational Education In Agriculture 
- Section | 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
R. W. Gregory—Ass’t Commissioner for Vocational Education 


and Teacher Trainers 


Key to Abbreviations Used 


d—directors s—supervisors 


as—assistant supervisors 


rs—regional supervisors ds—district supervisors FFA—specialist FFA 


t—teacher trainers 
Nt—Negro teacher trainers 


t-H.T. Pruett, Auburn 
t—T. W. Gandy, Auburn 


He—Arther Fed T 
Lao 4 McQueen, Tuskegee 


ARIZONA 
s—J. R. Cullison, Phoenix 
t-—R. W. Cline, ‘lucson 
t—Wallace A. Schafer, Tucson 
sms—H. W. Miller, Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
d—J. M. Adams, Little Rock 


. J. Seymour, Arkadelphia 
ds—J. B. Ewart, Russellville 
ds—George Sullards, Jonesboro 
Ns—L. R. Gaines, Little Rock 

t—Roy W. Roberts, Fayetteville 


t—Frank ohnson, etteville 
Nt—A. G. Kirby, Pine Bluff 
CALIFORNIA 


d—Wealey P. Smith, Sacramento 
s—Byron J. MeMekon San Luis Obispo 
as—Geo. P. Couper. , San Luis Obispo 
as—Jobn D. coon, Nog bo oy Obispo 


-¥ ‘Everett ree 
therland, vis 
t—H. H. Burlingham, San Ighe Obispo 
COLORADO 


d—E. C. Comstock, Denver 
s—A. R. Bunger, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
d—Emmett O’Brien, Hartford 
Hartford 


s—R. L. Hahn, 
t—W. Howard Martin, Storrs 


it—itinerant teacher trainers rt—research workers 
sms—subject matter specialists 
fms—farm mechanics specialists 


As—area supervisor 


DELAWARE 
d—R.\W. Heim, Newark 
s—W. Lyle Mowlds, Dover 
t— . Newark 
Nt—Wam. R. W: , Dover 
FLORIDA 
d—T. D. Bailey, Tallahassee 
a E. Wood, Tallahassee 
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allaha.see 


Nt—G. W. Conoly, T: 
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as—T. D. Brown, Jr., Atlanta 


ds—C. M. Reed, 
Ralph H. Ley 2 Athens 


ars D O'Kelley, rer 

t—H. W. Bryant, Athens 
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Nt—Benjamin Anderson, Fort Valley 
Nit—McKinley Wilson, Fort Valley 
Nit—S. P. Fugate. Swainsboro 


HAWAII 
d—wW. H. Coulter, Honolulu, T. !!. 
s—Clarence R. Ferdun, Honolulu, r. H. 
pe mg ny et. 3 
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t—Dwight Kindschy, Moscow 


ILLINOIS 
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t—H. M. Senmiag 
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t—J.N. ” Weiss, Urbana 
t—Melvin Henderson. Urbana 
t—H. J. Rucker, Urbana 
t—W. H. Witt, Urbana 
t—W. D. Bu ddemeier, Urbana 
t—John W. Mathews, Urbana 
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W. T. Spanton—Chief, Agricultural Education 


. . - Specialists .. . 
B. Swanson, R. E. Naugher, A. W. Tenney, E. J. Johnson and W. 
Elam, Program Planning; A. H. Hollenberg, Farm Mechanics. 


INDIANA 
d—Deane E. Walker. Indianapolis 
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t—L. F. Hall, — 
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as—l. N. “Carpenter, Baton 
as—Gordon Canterbury 1, 


. aton Rouge 
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as—C. P. McVea, Franklinton 
t—Roy L. Davenport, Baton Rouge 
t—J. C. Floyd, Baton Rouge 
t—Malcolm C: Gaar, Baton Rouge 
t—Harry J. Braud, Baton Rouge 
t—A. Larriviere, Lafayette 

t—Allen A. LeBlanc, Lafayette, 

Nt—C. H. Chapman, Bavon 

Nt—Matthew J. Clark, Baton Rouge 
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d—Morris P. Cates, Augusta 
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